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Chemical Manures and the Wheat Crop. 

I have been reading with {much interest, 
and have been deeply impressed by Dr. 
Elzey’s article on the Assimilation of Nitro- 
gen by Plants. What he writes froma scien- 
tific stand-point I am ready to substantiate 
from the stand-point of experience and obser- 
vation. I would corroborate more particu- 
larly his statement touching the immense 
loss sustained by the wheat growers here in 
the use of these fertilizers. Down here in 
Middle Virginia this loss has been fearful, 
and thousands have been bankrupted by it. 

The facts established by the experiment of 
Mr. Lawes are of the utmost significance and 
importance,and should be made known to 
every farmer in the land. The farmers have 
gone on ignorantly and heedlessly using 
these fertilizers on their wheat crops, until 
vast members of them have been utterly 
ruined. In my experience in the use of these 
fertilizers I have observed that they some- 
times act very well upon soils in good heart, 
containing ample supplies of vegetable and 








animal matter, capable of yielding ummonia,. 
| false pretenses, whilst the hopleess farmer is 
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st effect. and a! involve 

e almost entire loss of the soies invested 
nthem. It matters not how rich a fertilizer 
may be in potash and the phosphates, they are 
of no avail on poor soils, unless it is also duly 
supplied with ammonia, and even when all 
of these are present a greater portion of the 
&8mmonia may be leached out of the soil in the 
drainage water and lost to the crop, as Mr. 
Lawes’ experiments have abundantly proven. 
The great and universal fault of the fertilizers 
now used in this country is their yery Jow 
percentage of ammonia, the average being 
only about two percent. And pray! what 
does this amount to vhen, as Mr. Lawes has 
shown, one-third only is taken up by the 
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What it does amount to. An application of 
say 300 pounds per acre. will supply six 
Pounds of ammonie; take off two-thirds of 
this and only two pounds are left for the crop. 
Now it takes about two pounds of ammonia 
or every bushel of increased crop, and these 
would be produced from the application only 
one bushel of wheat, worth, say $1.50 whilst 
the application would cost about $6.50. It 
sometimes happens, however, that the potash 
and phosphate insure a stand of clover 
Which reduces the loss more or less, and 
Sometimes pay very well in that way. 
Indeed this is now theonly way mostly that 


|} these fertilizers pay anything upon the wheat 


frop on poor soils, and their application 


5 should be always followed up by the seeding 


f clover. 
As long as the Chincha Island Peruvian 


Guano could be had these thin soils would 


eld fair crops of wheat, and for the reason 


that the best Peruvien Guano contained as 


Much as 17 per cent. ofammonia and after los- 

ng one half, enough would be left to produce 
®good crop. And here I beg farmers to note 
the difference between the best Peruvian 


JfSuano and these modern fertilizers, the one 
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plant? Let us make some figures and see- 





being 17 per cent. of ammonia and the 
other only 2. 

A farmer who has the cash to pay, and 
whose main object is to get. a crop of clover, 
may afford to use these fertilizers, but when 
they have to be bought on credit and crop 
liens given to secure payment, they should 
not be touched. This credit business has 
done immense mischief, both to buyer and 
seller. Itengenders strife, trouble, and litiga- 
tion. It works generully after this fashion . 
The Guano Agent comes along loaded with 
beautiful circulars filled with certificates, and 
the poor farmer is beset with importunities so 
clamorous and persistant that he forgets past 
experience, fails to take ordinary precaution, 
and is induced to buy, giving the lien note, 
believing all that the Guano man has said. 
After awhile the harvest comes, and brings 
nothing but disappointment and loss, Next 
comes a second visitation fror . “xe Guano 
man, but alas! how changed. Instead ofcom- 
ing with honeyed words and extravagant 
laudations, he comes holding up the terrors 
of the law, and talks about civil suits,.crim- 
inal prosecutions, and getting goods under 
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the starvation of his family. A poor fellow a 
short time ago came to the writer trembling 
with apprehension of a criminal prosecution 
of this sort. He was a very poor map, with 
alarge family. He had bought some of their 
fertilizers for his wheat crop, had used it 
without the least benefit, and every bushel 
of the crop had to be used to supply his 
family with bread. My advice to him was 
to pay for the fertilizer if he could, but if he 
could not, just let them go on with their 
charge of larceny, that no jury on earth would 
convict a poor man for declining to take the 
bread out of the childrens’ mouths to pay 
for a fertilizer from which he had derived no 
benefit. Ido not mean to charge intentional 
fraud upon these manufacturers, for I believe 
that most of them are honest, and honorable 
men, and their goods are what they claim 
for them. That is, the analysis that is put on 
their packages is correct, though their action 
in the field very often falls far short of their 
extravagant representations, and this is more 
particularly the case when these fertilizers 
are used upon the wheat crop. But these 
manufacturers are not altogether free from 
blame, and the simple minded farmer is very 
often deceived and led astray by their extray- 
agant laudations. Their compounds may be 
honestly prepared, and they may tell you, and 
tell you truly, what they put in them, but 
many of them !now all about their action 
upon the wheat crop, and are thoroughly 
posted as to all such discoveries and devel- 
opments as have been made by Mr. Lawes. 
Nor do I mean to advise their discontinuance 
of these fertilizers entirely. They are a good 
thing, and when knowingly used are valu- 
able. They act very well upon most sum- 
mer crops, provided it is seasonable. 

Most of the evils and losses that result 
from their use, are due to the farmers’ own 
want of information and forethought. They 





should act as other classes do, They should 
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understand the tool they work. They should 
know all about these chemical compounds, 
their ingredients, and the properties, action 
and affinities of these ingredients, and their 
adaptation to the different soils and crops. 
They should have some general knowledge 
of soils, and should especially understand the 
character of their own soils. In a word, they 
should be thoroughly grounded both in the 
theory and practice of their calling, and put 
themselves in a condition to protect them- 
selves from the imposition of others, as well 
as from their own errors and malpracticee. 
One of the most efficient means of doing 
this is to take one or more good agricultural 
papers. Every farmer should take at least 
one agricultural paper, and the miserable par- 
simony that prevents many from doing this 
is shameful, for they cost so little that a 
well-te do farmer could afford to take seve- 
ral. When such men as Dr. Lawes, Professor 
Johnson of Yale, and many ether eminent 
scientists are spending their lives and fortunes 
in the interest of agriculture, it is the strang- 
est thing in the world that the great mass of 
farmers should have so little appreciation of 
rit pepgerches, pad. discoveries, 98, t0 ,be 
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ap their benefits. Not only so, but the} 
wheat growers.of this country -are now los- 
ing immensely by reason of their ignorance 
of just such facts as have been recently de- 
veloped by the experiment, and researches 
of Dr. Lawes, touching the action of ammo- 
nia upen the wheat crop. 0. ¢. 

Virginia. 
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Agricultural Affairs Abroad. 
From our Correspondent in Paris, March 24. 


Horse Breepine.—Very laudable efforts 
are being made, and successfully, to ame- 
liorate the breed, and also to increase the 
number of horses in France. The Hippic 
Society allocates 300,000 francs a year in 
prizes to the regional horse shows. The 
government in this respect is becoming less 
liberal, and also cuts down expenses in state 
breeding studs. -It isin the-south of France 
that the want of horses is most felt. Bor- 
deaux has just held a very creditable local 
Hippic Exhibition. There were 190 entries 
of horses of various breeds, from those 
suited to carriages, the saddle, cart and farm, 
down to ponies. Untrained colts and fillies 
were also awarded prizes. There was also 
a very fair display of vehicles, and what 
is sadly in need of development, a, con- 
test between coachmen. The least agree- 
able feature in these gatherings. are the 
hurdle races under cover to show off gentle- 
men riders; better leave this part of the 
programme to the circus or the race course. 

Horse breeding in the present depressed 
condition of agriculture, is recommended 
even before cattle rearing and fruit. planta- 


tions. But to carry out the work profitably, 


attention must not be altogether concen. 
trated on the cheice of the stallion; the 
mare demands not less to be carefully. select- 
ed, but this as a rule is overlooked. In 
Austria, the State has breeding studs for 








each race of horse suitable to the wants of a 
region. 

THE CHARBON MALADy is at prest ut very 
rife in Russia; the farmers call it the 
“Siberian plague.” The occasion seems 
favorable for the application of M. Pasteur’s 
process of vaccination, found to be an ex- 
cellent preservative. In Russia, the con- 
tagion is due to the turfy lands, the humid 
climate, and the short but fiery summer. 
The farmers rely on burning to cure the 
disease, plunging a red hot iron into the 
pustule; but the part is disfigured by the 
scar. Others prick the pustule, save on the 
tender parts of the body, with a sharp point- 
ed nail and rub in spirits of turpentine, 
ammonia and olive oil; an addition of fiye 
drops of carbolic acid to a quart of water is 
added to the drink. In a week a cure is 
effected. The opcrators generally besmear 
their hands with tar to prevent catching the 
contagion from the pus. Often the malady 
is contracted from wearing the skin of a 
diseased animal which is dried, not tanned, 
as a coat. Sheep are usually treated. with 
caustic potash. 

Facade he ee mela kind of ‘cen- 
5 suede as to the 
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on cattle, sheep ind one pees ye ‘the Tiss 
two. years in France, That the vaccine 
confers immunity against. charbon is an- 
deniable ; what is less certain, is the dura- 
tion of the efficacy of the process and of 
which, as Pasteur himself observes, much 
will depend on the race as well as the in- 
dividual. M. Chaureau, of the Veterinary 
college of Lyons, has succeeded in prepar- 
ing the vaccine virus at varying degrees 
of temperature, at any degree of strength 
desired. Respecting the prevention of hy- 
drophobia, and which is treated on the same 
principles as charbon, M, Pasteur hopes to 
be able to prepare a suitable vaccine for the 
inoculation of dogs. He says virus in the 
saliva of mad dogs is not pure; such mu ¢ 
be taken from its source in the membrane 
surrounding the brain, and then artificially 
treated by heat, to obtain the preventive 
vaccine 

New Impiements.—M. Viet is the in- 
ventor of a very serviceable implement com- 
bining the operations of the hand and the 
horse hoes, and excellent for scuffling weeds 
in the case of carrots, beet, etc., in lines. It 
is mounted on the wheels, has light handles, 
plow fashion, blades that cut the weeds, and 
two mould boards to keep the soil from 
falling on the young plants. A laborer can 
readily scuffle at the wezlking or rather 
pushing rate of two miles an hour, Messrs, 
Bruel and Brunat have patented a very 
useful forest plow capable of stirring or 
searrifying three acres per day and which 
is drawn by two horses. The laborer can 
by a lever, raise the implement in case it 
encounters an obstacle. The machine facili- 
tates the sowing.of glands and assists the 
germination of others, an end but too often 
required. 

Fertiizers.—M, Delattre has under- 
taken an exhaustive study on the phosphates 
of lime in France, and which are found in 
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is at present eyciting a good deal of atten- 
tion; ought they to be mineral, though 
erroneously termed chemical, manures or 
organic, which comprise the refuse’of ani- 
mal and vegetable products? Professor 
Baron of Alfort college leans to the latter 
class, of which farm-yard manure is the 
type, while Professor Georges Ville, as 
strongly advocates inorganic fertilizers. 
Farm-yard manure ameliorates the soil; by 
the slowness of its decomposition it imparts 
from time to time the amounts of nutrition re- 
quired by ‘the plant. But the pulverized 
mineral phosphate ef lime, sulphate of am- 
monia, nitrate of lime, the salts of potash, 
etc., alse augment the yield of crops. There 
is nothing definite to prescribe; the layer 
of arable soil requires a mixture of various 
substances, which are decompesed by cer- 
tain forces, and transformed into food for 
plants. How the latter feed themselves, 
science cannot yet say; cannot state how 
stareh, sugar, albumen and cellulose are pro- 
duced in nearly all plants; how immediate 
principles are produced in certain plants; 
nicotine in tobacco; essential cils in odori 
ferous plants; quinine in cinchona; citric 
acid in lemons, malic acid in apples and 
pears. Soils and plants require fertilizers, 
differing in kind and amount, exclude none, 
but ever judiciously select. Some crops are 
gluttonous for phosphoric acid, others are 
dainty for nitrogen ; spring is the season for 
employing complementary manures of a 
soluble nature, while autumn is better for 
such as decompose slowly. 





The Haymarket Farmers’ Club. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I send you Mr. Robert Tyler’s address, de- 
livered at the expiration of his term as 
President of the Haymarket Agricultural 
Club, and showing the improving influences 
on the individual members, as well as the 
benefits to the general public. You are wel- 
come to publish the same, it may induce 
others to combine and form similar organiza- 
tions. W. L. Hevussr, Secretary. 


Address. 


My Frrenps: Five years ago, the mem- 
bers of this club, for tne most part, hardly 
knew each other. it is true we knew each 
other’s names, and when we met by chance 
on the avenues of life, we gave each other 
the formal bow, demanded by politeness ; 
but the cordial handshating, the outgrowth 
of the kindliest feelings of the heart, that 
now marks the meeting of members of “ The 
Haymarket Agricultural Club” was un- 
known among us. When the question of 
our organization was upon the tapis, and 
the pros and cons, the advantages and dis- 
advantages were bcing discussed by the 
Mrs. Grundies and Solomons of our neigh- 
borhood, many predicted, that owing to the 
amount of human nature in man, we would 
soon burst up by an explosion of disgust, 
generated by familiarity. 

Standing as we do to-day on the threshold 
of our sixth year, having withstood the 
friction of mind upon mind, and disposition 
against disposition, in the discussion of 
varied and almost numberless subjects, hay- 
ing had no ecoblisions, may we not reason. 
ably anticipate a long and pleasant career? 
With a personnel representing so many na- 
tionalities, and such different shades of 
opinions, religious, political and agricultural, 
it has been sneeringly said, that we have 
been held together solely by “ the cohesive 
power of good dinners,” but it is rather due 
to the subtle magnetism ef true gentility, 
that indescribable shibboleth by which gentle- 
men of every tongue know each other. 
When we first met at the house of our ener- 
getic member (Mr, Heurer), who was mainly 











instrumental in bringing us ‘together, we 
formulated in our preamble and constitution 
the ends at which we aimed. How far have 
we been successful? As by far the greater 
part of our success must of necessity con- 
sist of information derived from the views, 
experiences and experiments of our fellow 
members and intelligent guests, who from 
time to time have met with us, could the 
testimony of each member be’ taken, under 
this head, I am satisfied the aggregate re- 
sults would be highly creditable and satis- 
factory. Promiscuous questions have been 
fruitful of valuable results, and to-day, the 
fact that-each member can have the cate- 
gorical epinion of every member on any 
enterprise or plan, gives a feeling of con- 
fidence and strength, that the individual, 
unconsulting farmer cannot have, unless 
encrusted in a hopeless self-conceit. There 
are other results, not more real, but more 
tangible, that are to be credited to the “ Hay- 
market Agricultural Club,” notably, the 
cattle scales. Under the care of an obliging 
agent, we have no longer to guess at the 
weight of live stock, but for a few cents can 
know with exactness. The road-machine 
that has produced results almest miraculous, 
is the offspring of our club, and what shall 
I say of the reclamation of Stuart Lane? 
The spirit of the unfortunate man, who, 
when in the flesh and on horseback, sunk 
up to his head in that quagmire, in the 
memory of our forefathers, inspires me to 
say much, but time fails me. 

The farm machinery of our community 
has been increased and improved under the 
stimulus of our club, and as for plows we 
can simply beat the world. Should “the 
Gunpowders of Maryland” presuming upon 
their prestige and experience dare claim 
superiority in plows, we can detail our Cap- 
tains, Thorp and Purcell, who at one swoop 
would turn them under so neatly and nicely 
that not a vestige of them would be visible. 

I congratulate the club upon an improve- 
ment in the management of stock. _ Less is 
kept by our members with a very decided 
improvement in the quality. The year just 
ended, though the most seasonable and 
abundant we have known for years, was 
one of great stringency on most of our far- 
mers, Owing to the protracted drougth of 
the year before, but we have all successfully 
bridged over it, and the outlook to-day is 
encouraging. Our members have all en- 
tered the new year in good health and 
spirits, two of our number having made the 
most promising investments of their lives. 
I tender them on behalf of our club, our 
sincerest New Year’s greetings, coupled 
with the earnest wish that they may obey 
the Biblical injunction, “ Crescite et Multi- 
plicamini.” Thanking you most heartily for 
your courtesy and kindness during my term 
of office, I surrender the chair to my worthy 
successor. 





‘Lands by the use of 


Dr. C. W. Dabney, Jr., Director of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, in his 
report gives the following interesting account 
of the employment of kainit in the ameliora- 
tion of swamp lands, with some suggestions 
as to the adoption of an analogous methods 
in the Atlantic states: What is known in Ger- 
many as Rimpau’s plan of improving swamp 
lands is a famous illustration of the value of 
kainit. As we have experienced a result 
somewhat similar to his in the swamps of 
Eastern Carolina, and as we have vast areas 
of such soil still to be conquered, a brief 
statement of the plan will interest us. The 
bog was first drained and its excess of water 
removed by a system of open ditches cross- 
ing each other at convenient distances. The 
sand from the ditches was thrown over the 
intervening spaces, and a standing place for 
the plants produced thus for the first time. 
Attempts to cultivate the embankments with- 
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out further treatment proved entire failures. 
The analysis of the top soil of the original 
bog soil showed 8 per cent. of nitrogen, and 
nearly 6 per cent. of lime, to be present. 
There were wanting, among the chief ingre- 
dients, potash, phosphoric acid, and silica. 
The sand had lain underneath this peaty 
surface soil without mixing with it to any. 
great extent. Theditching and throwing up 
of the embankments brought the silica into 
the soil, and corrected its mechanical condi- 
tion. Phosphoric acid and potash were stil] 
wanting. The main point of the Rimpau 
scheme was the application of about 550 
pounds of super-phosphate (acid, phosphate) 
and 1,100 pounds of kainit per acre to th 
soil thus prepared. Nitrogenous manures 
were found not only unnecessary, but posi- 
tively injurious. Herr Rimpau excluded even 
stable manure, saying that it made soil too 
open, promoted the growth of weeds and 
the production of humus, of which he had 
too much already, thus antagonizing the very 
work which the kainit was designed to do, 
viz: the destruction of a part of the exces- 
sive vegetable matter and the taming of the 
soil,so to speak. This plan presented some- 
thing very novel to the Europeun, especially 
in the exclusion of the stable manure, their 
ideal of the universal fertilizer. The scheme, 
much distrusted at first, was afterwards 
enthusiastically adepted throughout the 
whole district, and enabled the poor farmers 
to produce beautiful and cheap crops of roots, 
grain, and grass, wherever they could keep 
the water under control. 

The result in these cases was undoubtedly 
due in a large part to the indirect working 
of the chlorides and sulphates. Where the 
richer prepared potash salts were tried, they 
did not produce as good results as the kainit. 

We must not suppose that exactly the 
same treatment would bring every swamp 
soil up to fruitfulness. ‘This was the treat- 
ment appropriate for a particular kind of soil. 
It was a soil which contained a remarkably 
large amount of organic nitrogen, and 4 
large amount of lime. Herein lay the basis 
of the fertility of the soil when it was once 
properly developed. Few swamp soils 
would contain so much nitrogen, and very 
few so much lime. 

Another set of experiments, also made in 
North Germany, comes still nearer our state 
of things in Eastern North Carolina. 

The further illustration alluded to is the 
method of Herr Schultz, of Lupitzin the Alt- 
mark, a matter hardly less famous in German 
journals thar the plan of Herr Rimpau. 

The legumes are in as great favor upon the 
sands of Northeast Prussia as improvers of 
the soil as theyare with us. Clover is adapt- 
ed to heavy lands, but the pea and the vetch 
are peculiarly adapted to light soils. It is 
thus a great object with the farmers there 
as it is with us, to cultivate the pea success- 
fully, Before the plan we shall speak of was 
adopted, they had but moderate success with 
the pea. Their soil would fail to produce 
the pea after a few years, and the problem 
was, how to grow them successfully again. 
We have a number of interesting experiment: 
before us on this point. In these, the most 
remarkable thing is the manner in which the 
ammonia salts, nitrates and nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers always injured the yield. This runs 
through a large number of experiments 
Some relative figures reported by Fittbugen 
will illustrate the uniform way in which the 
ammonia or nitrogenous matter was disad- 


vantageous. 
BB wa ha ico-oe one 000 cas sea 60.2 
2. Potash manure alone.............. 110.6 


; Potash and lime..... Sfibvesienerdwe 1141 
4. Potash, superphosph. and ammonia. .88.0 


The most thorough, complete and costly 


manuring did little better than no manur- 
ing. It was accepted as settled, therefore, 


that the ordinary ammoniated superphos- 
phate would not do at all. 

Herr Schulz-Lupitz, comparing his soi! 
with Herr Rimpau’s, found it was deficient in 





lime, and proceeded to marl a large part of 
hisland. The result was an improvement in 
all the crops except the legumes. These did 
so badly upon the marled soil that it appeared 
necessary to give them up entirely. But 
then the grain could not be produced success- 
fully upon this soil; because the pea was re- 
lied upom to prepare the soil for the grain 
crop, (probably storing up in it the needed 
nitrogen.) We do not know how to explain 
the failure of the pea. The only suggestion 
is that,as the carbonate of lime in mar! is 
known to promote the formation of nitric acid 
in the soil, the effect of the marl upon the peas 
may be ascribed to this. (Maercker.) 

Herr Schulz’s next attempt was with kai- 
nit on his peas, atthe rate of 500 to 800 
pounds per acre. The results were excel- 
lent. The marled lands brought not only a 
large amount of peas for fodder, but the 
after-crop of grain or potatoes was fine. 
This has proved the solation of the problem 
of the sandy lands. The adopted practice in 
Germany is, first, a good "marling, then kai- 
nit and peas. 

Herr Schulz has well illustrated the success 
of his plan in the permanent improvement 
of the soil by a large array of facts. Where- 
ever kainit and peas preceded in his experi- 
ments, there was a permanent improvement. 
Wherever concentrated manure was used 
upon the after-crop, the plots that had receiv- 
ed kainit, and been cultivated in peas the 
year before, were far ahead. To maintain 
the improvement Herr Schulz shows very 
well the necessity of continuing the applica- 
tion of kainit with the addition of super- 
phosphate each time a crop is taken from 
the soil. 

The experience of many of our corres- 
pondents in using kainit and peas upon the 
sandy lands of the east, is remarkably similar 
to this, although their experiments have not 
been carried out with that method that will 
permit of our reporting them here. We have 
realized already many of these important 
results. The plan is undoubtedly the most 
promising we know of for improving our 
soils. It dispenses entirely with the neces- 
sity for buying the ammonia which has be- 
come the most expensive ingredient of ferti- 
lizers. It is a cheap as well as an efficient 
method. The important part which kainit 
plays in the plan is evident, Kainit brought 
the peas, and the peas gathered the nitrogen 
and stored it in the soil. The scheme is 
much the same as that advocated by our late 
distinguished countryman, Dr. St. Julien 
Ravenel, of Charleston, South Carolina, and 
which is said to have given good results un- 
der his direction. In bis plan, however, the 
insoluble phosphates took the leading pars. 

The observations which have just been 
roughly outlined here, appear to the writer 
to be of exceeding importance to us. A 
large portion of all of the South Atlantic 
States are covered with just such swamp 
soils as those experimented upon by Herr 
Rimpau at Cunrau, while nearly all the arable 
soil in the eastern portions of these States is 
of exactly the character which was found so 
wonderfully improvable under Herr Schulz- 
Lupitz’s plan. These very lands are under- 
laid, throughout a large part of their extent, 
with excellent marls. South Carolina hasan 
almost unlimited supply of phosphates, and 
Germany offers us cheaply her potash seats. 
What prevents us from making all of these 
waste places blossom all over with fruitful- 
ness? 





A “ One-Horse Farm” in Georgia. 


Mr. J. W. Oliphant, of Jefferson county, 
Georgia, gives the Southern Cultivator an ac- 
count of his management, cropping and the 
results of his “one-horse farm :” 

I made 300 bushels of oats, 874 bushels of 
extra fine wheat, (rust proof so-called), 250 
bushels of corn, with fodder corresponding, 
50 bushels of peas, 150 bushels sweet pota- 
toes, 11 bales cotton averaging over 500 
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pounds each, and killed 1,450 pounds of pork. 
My meat lacked over 600 pounds of being an 
average slaughter, on account of bad luck in 
spaying. 

The above crop I raised with one hired 
white boy, (or man), and two or three of my 
own children large enough to chop cotton. 
Being in bad health myself, I did no work 
only to plan. I didn’t hire exceeding ten 
dollars worth of day labor. I also did a great 
deal of work for a sorry cropper, on my place. 
I had fifteen acres planted in cotton, about 
the same amount in corn, and enly an acre 
in sweet potatoes. 

It may be necessary to state here that my 
land is all up-land, and has been in cultiva- 
tion for ever a half century; its original 
growth being pine and black-jack, which 
every farmer knows is not adapted to cotton. 
Clay in many places being over twenty feet 
distant, and top soil of a coarse, sandy loam. 

My plan of farming is never to plant any 
more land than I am able to feed with home- 
raised provisions. In fact, I find it to be in- 
dispensably necessary in order to make farm- 
ing pay me on my land. I amastrong ad- 
vocate of making our own fertilizers, with 
the exception of chemicals for composting 
with the same. 

Mr. Furman’s formula, or one similar, for 
making compost heaps, I have adopted for 
years, omitting the kainit, which I have no 
doubt will add much to their value. i ex- 
pect to give it a trial this year. 

Ammoniated guanos have long since play- 
ed out with me, having found out that the 
unammoniated pays still better, and much 
cheaper. I am also a strong advocate of 
adopting some judicious system of rotating 
crops, or which is still better, resting my land 
when it can be done. Farmers err most egre- 
giously when they imagine they can make 
more by cultivating all of their land, year 
after year, in some exhaustive crop without 
rest. If they would cultivate only half the 
land and hire just half the labor, and turn 
out all poor land to rest, they would soon 
find out, as I have done, that more of every- 


thing can be raised with one horse than with 


two. Besides having more time to make 
manure, and avoid a heavy expense now in- 
curred in hiring labor, our lands would rap- 
idly improve in fertility, and, being kept 
supplied with vegetable humus, would ena- 
ble it to stand a drouth much longer. 

I recollect the dry year of 1881 I made as 
much with one mule as some of my unskill- 
ful neighbors made cultivating three times 
as much land, and with three times the ex- 
pense in running their farm. 

I asked a farmer the other day what made 
him plant so much cotton. His reply was 
because his neighbors planted it. As good 
as to say, if others act the fool he must fol- 
low suit. It is a true proverb, that one “ fool 
makes many.” The way of the world 
is not always right; and only the few, who 
have made new departures from the masses 
in farming have accumulated fortunes in this 
important branch of industry. 

There are three things to be strictly ob- 
served if you would succeed in farming, to- 
wit: First, comes bread; secondly, meat ; 
and lastly, though not less important, our 
own fertilizers. Keep this idea strictly in 
mind, for no farmer in Georgia can expect to 
succeed who fails to observe it. Mr. Fur- 
man’s success is traceable to his compost 
heaps and mother sense. 

As fur as my observations go, no one has 
succeeded in farming in this State, only the 
few who have looked to their own corn-cribs 
and smoke-houses for supplies. 


Oats. 


The botanical name of the common culti- 
vated oat is Avena saliva. It is supposed by 
some to be a domesticated variety of Avena 
futua, the wildoat, an annual plant found in 
Europe, North Africa, North Asia, and east- 








ward as far as Japan. Experiments made by 
yearly selections of the best grains of the 
wild species threugh successive sowings have 
resulted in securing a good plump grain in 
eight years. 

The grain of the oat is rich in gluten and 
fat, and contains a good quantity of sugar 
and starch; it is nutritious and wholesome: 
The meal is prepared by grinding the kiln- 
dried grains, previously deprived of their 
skins. The meal is not so white'as wheaten 
flour, and its taste is at first. sweet, then 
rough and slightly bitter. The bitterness is 
more perceptible when the meal has been 
ground for some time. It cannot be vesicu- 
lated into bread, but it makes good cakes. 
The most popular mode of cooking it is that 
of stirring the fresh meal inte boiling water 
until the mixture acquires a certain consist- 
ency, when itis eaten with milk. The grain 
when hulled is called groats, or grits; when 
simply bruised it is Embden groats, and is 
used for gruel drinks and for thickening 
soups. 

The skinless oat, Avena nuda, is also in 
cultivation, but it has never been extensive- 
ly grown, probably owing to the liability of 
the grains to shake from the stem when ripe. 
It is said to be very prolific, and to make 
good meal. 

The Tartarian oat, Avena Orientalis, sev- 
eral varieties of which are in cultivation, are 
usually very prolific, and are considered bet- 
ter adapted to warm climates than the com- 
mon oat. A black variety occurs, which is 
considered good for cattle and other ani- 
mals, and is said to be mere productive on 
light soils than any others of the cultivated 
varieties. , 

The oat plant grows best in climates of 
comparatively low temperatures. The grain 
is larger, and its nutritive qualities greater 
in cool, moist climates than in warmand 
dry climates. Grown on dry soils under 
warm suns it is comparatively worthless, 
acquiring a small kernel with much husk. 

All over the Northern and Middle States 
the oat should be sown at the earliest pos- 
sible time in spring. The ground should be 
plowed in the~fall, so that but little labor 
will be required to get it in good condition 
for sowing. In the Southern States it is 
best to sow in the fall; the crop will then 
ripen the following summer before drouth 
and heath prevails. The climate! of the 
South is usually sufficiently mild for the oat 
te grow through the winter, and good crops 
are produced. It is a more valuable crop in 
the Northern than it is in the Middle or in 
the Sodthern States; and again, it is a more 
certain crop in seme of the Southern States 
when fall-sown than it is in southern parts 
of the Middle States where the winters are 
too severe to admit of its being sown in the 
fall, and where the summers are too warm 
and dry for its full development when sown 
in spring.—Nath. Tribune. 


Shall We Try Market Gardening? 


Every season furnishes its crop of unsuc- 
cessful merchants, or mechanics, who ask 
our agricultural editors if market gardening 
does not pay large profits, and ifthere is not 
a good chance in this business for an indus- 
trious man to better his condition. Judged 
by the high prices the average citizen pays 
for his vegetables in the large cities, it seems 
to him there must be money in raising vege- 
tables. If he could remove to the country, 
say within an hour’s ride, he could attend to 
his city business without loss of time, and by 
hiring a good gardener, he could have cheaper 
vegetables and fruits, and add something to 
his income by sending the surplus to market. 
Nothing looks more feasible on paper, noth- 
ing is more delusive in practice. Every 
business, to be. successful, requires a respon- 
sible head, thoreughly acquainted with all 
its details, and giving it his personal atten- 
tion. There are many points in market 
gardening that can only be learned by ex- 








perience, and if a stranger to the business 


undertakes it, he will pay déarly for his 


education. Some three hundred dollars to 
the acre are needed as capital to carry on the 
business to advantage, even when a man is 
practically acquainted with it, and knows 
how and where to invest every dollar. The 
questions to be solved, are location in ref- 
erence to market; soil, what kind and how 
much; what crops to grow; what kinds of 
manure to apply to a given crop, and the 
quantity ; what tools are wanted; what seed 
to plant; what teams are needed and what 
labor to carry on the business successfully, 
and have no waste. The cultivation of a 
few square rods for a family supply of small 
fruits and vegetables might prove profitable 
and healthful, while market gardening in the 
same hands would prove disastrous. Mar- 
ket gardening is a remunerative business 
when a man understands it, butit is far from 
being an easy road to wealth for those who 
have all the details to learn — American Ag- 
riculturist. 
Posts Set “Top End Down" and Top 
End Up. |: 

It is firmly believed by many persons that 

posts set in the ground in a position the 


“reverse” of which they stood while grow 
ing in the tree, will last much longer than 





when set “top end up.” In the spring of |. 


1879 I selected seasoned sticks, three feet 
long. These were split in two, and then cut 
in two crosswise, making four pieces of 
each. One set was placed in well drained 
eand, the other in clay soil. In every case 
two pieces were set side by side, with earth 
between, one as it stood in the tree, the other 
reversed. I tried thirteen kinds of timber. 
Some of these were young wood with the 
bark on. All contained some heart wood. 
Those set in sand were examined in, autumn 
of 1881. In case of the beach, sugar maple, 
iron-wood, black ash, and black cherry, the 
piece reversed or “top end down,” was 
somewhat most decayed. In case of red 
maple, American elm, butternut, and red 
elm, the piece set “bottom end down” was 
a trifile the most decayed. In case of bass- 
wood, white ash, white oak and blue ash, 
there was no perceptible difference. In 
autumn of 1882 the posts set in clay soil 
were examined. In case of the red maple, 
sugar maple, American elm, basswood, 
butternut, red elm, the piece set “top end 
down” was most decayed. In case of beech, 
white ash, black ash, black cherry, the piece 
set “bottom’end down” was most decayed. 
In case of ironwood, white oak, blue ash, 
there was no perceptible differcnce. 

I infer that where one piece decayed more 
than the other it was caused by some trifling 
difference in the sticks. The freshly-sawed 
ends in each case were placed uppermest, 
and came an inch or two above the ground. 

In some cases one-half of a stick (one 
piece certainly the reverse of the other) 
lasted considerably better than its other 
half. As will be seen, it was sometimes the 
“top end down” which lasted better, some- 
times the “ bottom end down,” and in some 
cases there was no difference in durability. 
—Prof. W. J. Beat. 





The Farmer—His Needs and Opportunities. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I will present the husk of thought in or- 
der to obtain the golden grain of knowledge 
from some of your mature correspondents on 
this important subject. 

His needs are various, chief among which 
is education; I do not mean a collegiate 
education, but that which teaches him his 
rights and the rights of others. A col- 
legiate education fails,to do this; perhaps 
this may be doubted, but I have witnessed 
its demonstration ; I have seen a “ college- 
bred” farmer pay all the attention due a phi- 
losopher, to a senseless argument, solely be- 


when the argument was replied to in a re- 
spectful and intelligent msnner, this same 
“college bred ” farmer interrupted the speak- 
er for no other reason than his lack of grey 
hair. | 

How is he to obtain this education? I 
answer, through the grange; frem the fact 
that “ the rights and duties of the patrons of 
husbandry, as regards one another, are 
founded in and derived from the principle of 
their absolute equality among themselves. 
Every member, however humble he may be, 
has the same right with every other to sub- 
mit his propositions to the grange; to ex- 
plain and recommend them in discussion, 
and to have them patiently examined and 
deliberately decided upon by the grange, 
without regard to his age, or the color of his 
hair. 
Of his opportunities, I have only to say, 
as he can poll a majority of votes, he can 
banish partisan politics from local affairs. 
Place farmers in county offices, and men in 
the legislature that will not exempt “the 
plant ” of manufacturers from their just pro- 
portion of taxes, c. R. F. 

Gate-Keeper, Asbestos Grange. 
Baltimore Co., Md., March 26, 1888. 
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Live Stock. 
- Weaning Calves. 





Many think it best to wean a calf as soon 
as dropped. This is quite an error. A 
young calf’s stomach needs its mother’s milk, 
with its animal odors and animal heat, just 
as it gets it from the cow. Nothing else is 
so natural. For the first few days of its life 
in no other way will it do so well. Then if 
the cow is a good milker, you need the calf 
with its sucking and lunching to assist in 
getting all the milk and subduing any tenden- 
cy to inflammation of the udder. The cow 
too, will be more quiet in this than in any 
other way. If properly managed, the calf 
can be taught to drink more readily from five 


.to seven days old than at one. Tie the calf 


in the stall or at the stanchions, and let it go 
to the cow only at regular intervals. When 
it is strong enovgh it has learned to get its 
milk at proper times, and will be anxious to 
getit, When you need it no longer to suck, 
let it come near the cow, take the milk quick- 
ly, offer it to the calf before it has time to 
coolor itsodors escape. If it does not drink, 
you have only to teach it once. 

If this is kindly and rightly done, the calf, 
finding the milk to smell and taste just as it 
did from the cow, will readily drink; but not 
so if the milk is allowed to cool. In winter 
and cool weather, the milk or anything 
given should be warm. In warm weather it 
soon learns to drink the milk. When cold, 


milk, scalded flour, sifted meal, or anything 
healthy for it, and take it from the sweet 
milk altogether. In this way you can raise 
fine calves and use all the cream for making 
butter.—Germantown Telegraph. 





Tl Treatment of Horses. 


Year in and year out horses are kept in 
ill-ventilated and dark, damp apartments, 
and yet are expected to keep in health. It 
may never have occurred to the average 
mind that of all animals which serve useful 
purposes the horse is most abused. But itis 
true. If this animal did not have a constitu- 
tion “like a horse,” three-quarters of out 
horses would be killed every day. We are 
careful of our cows, of our hogs, of our 
sheep, and of our chickens, but the poor 
horse must suffer. Perhaps he is improperly 
fed and improperly watered; from the be- 
ginning of winter until spring he may be 
compelled to eat one kind of food, when com- 
mon humanity ought to be enough to eug- 
gest an occasional feed of roots. He is often 





strained beyond all reason, and nothin? 
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thought of the cruelty. He is driven on cold 
davs until he becomes heated, and then com- 
pelled to stand without covering until thor- 
oughly chilled. But it is a horse and so 
nothing is thought of it. The stable is 
filthy and badly ventilated, and. every inspi- 

ration which the animal takes while in it is an 
inhalation of disease and death-breeding im- 
purities. The horse is a strong animal, but 
the physical system will not stand every- 

thing. If properly taken care of, a horse is 
seldom sick. Common humanity ought to 
be enough to send for a graduated veterina- 

ry surgeon to treat their sick animals, and 
not for a home-made quack to pour down 
their horse all the poisonous stuff they can 
get into him, which is enough to kill any 
horse in a healthy condition ; then where is 
the sick horse to escape? We have now-a- 
days so many quacks who profess to be vete- 
rinary surgeons and never saw a hospital in 
their life time. Such men are & ruination to 
our land. They will kill many a valuable 
animal through their ignorance and foolish- 
ness. If farmers would not employ such 
quacks they could save many a valuable 
animal —(or. Ohio Farn er. 





Breaking Colts. 


Colt-breaking should begin at the birth of 
the colt, because he then instinctively shows 
his fear or timidity of man, which should be 
then completely dissipated. This is a singu- 
Jar fact. The young calf, or the dog, or any 
other of the domestic animals, betray ne 
such positive fear at birth. But the dam, no 
matter how gentle she may have been as a 
favorite horse for years, as well as the colt 
itself, will endeavor to elude the caresses of 
man as soon as the colt has strength enough 
to use its limbs. He és a wise colt-breaker, 
who loses no time in overcoming this timi- 
dity. Some breeders have adopted the prac- 
tice of having their most valuable brood 
mares drop their foals in a large paddock, so 
that they can handle the foals, and at once 
disarm them of their instinctive fear of man. 
This can be so successfully done in a few days, 
that the colt in the open field, and when he 
grows up to mature horsehood, will never 
fail to come up to his owner, or even to 
strangers in the field for their caressses. The 
colt is naturally suspicious, but when that 
suspicion is overcome, then his affectionate 
confidence has no limit. Every thoughful 
colt-breaker, therefore, will use his sagacity 
te accomplish this result by considerate 
kindness to the colts under his tuition — 
National Live Stock Journal. 





Between Hay and Grass. 


The month of April is often a trying pe- 
riod fer the flock. Sheep are extremely fond 
of green food, and, if allowed, will search far 
and near for tufts of grass that have re- 
mained green through the winter, or for green 
shoots just starting. The amount of food 
that they get in this way is hardly more than 
enough t.. compensate for this extra labor in 
traveling. This roaming over fields should 
be restricted to a short time each day; for 
having lost their substantial food, they are 
likely to become weak and injured by this 
change from winter to spring food. This 
period is well known, under the old system 
of allowing sheep to shift for themselves, as 
the most perilous of the year. The stamina 
of the system soon becomes so reduced that 
exposure to a slight storm ends them in a 
few hours. 

The careful shepherd will, therefore, pro- 
vide against exposure to storm and reduc- 
tion of food during April and a portion of 
May, if the season is backward. There is no 
portion of the year when sheep more need a 
small grain ration and a lock of hay than 
this between hay and grass. It has come to 
be considered the period of greatest risk by 
flock-master; but if sheep have been well 
kept through the winter, and they reach 








spring in good, strong, healthy condition, 
why should there be so great a risk after the 
mild season begins? There is no sound rea- 
son, except the fact that as soon as sheep go 
to the fields the winter feed is nearly all 
omitted, whereas they should be fed steadily 
till the grass furnishes sufficient food for 
them to thrive upon. The change from hay 
to grass shonid be made gradually. It is true, 
after getting a taste of grass, they do not 
relish hay so much, but they will always eat 
a little grain, and this gives them an appetite 
for a little hay. If they are permitted to re- 
main in the fields but a few hours, and are 
brought regularly to the yards, and given 
grain or hay, they will keep up a good appe- 
tite for a little hay. If they are permitted 
to remain in the fields but a few hours, and 
are brought regularly to the yards, and given 
grain or hay, they will keep up a god appe- 
tite for this regular feed. 

There is no season of the year when this 
feed will pay better. It isa prime point to 
have sheep reach grass strong and hardy, 
and to do this they must have a regular ra- 
tion, adequate to their wants up to a full ra- 
tion of grass. A pint of corn, or a little 
more of oats, with one to two pounds of 
clover hay, or hay of mixed grasses, will do 
this, and this so often fatal season will be 
passed without any apparent danger. 

EWES AND LAMBS AT THIS SEASON. 

We have been considering the general 
flock, and not the ewes with lambs. Great 
caution should be taken not to allow ewes to 
run in the fields till the lambs become strong 
and able to follow casily. The ewes them- 
selves are the better for being kept in yard 
or shed til] they recover full strength after 
yeaning. ‘The lambs should be under the 
eye of the attendant for several weeks, in 
comfortable quarters, where their wants can 
be attended to in case their dams do not 
yield sufficient milk for them. As much care 
should be taken to feed the ewes to produce 
a liberal supply of milk for the lambs, as to 
feed dairy cows to produce a profitable quan- 
tity of milk. A ewe often suckles two lambs, 
and a thrifty lamb will sometimes gain three 
pounds per week. In this case, the ewe must 
furnish the food for six pounds’ growth of 
lambs per week. What a great draft this 
must be upon her, besides supporting her 
own wants! She cannot do this without the 
necessary food. She must eat to support 
tbree lives at once. Hay alone will not ena- 
ble her to do this, any more than hay alone 
will furnish food for a dairy cow to produce 
a large quantity of milk. She should be fed, 
where easily obtained, one-half pound of 
linseed-oil meal, and “one pound of corn, or 
corn meal, with good hay. This would keep 
the stomach in healthy condition, and cause 
a large yield of milk. Plenty of pure water 
should be within reach of ewes. They drink 
much morethan fattening sheep. Where oil 
meal is not easily obtained, one quart of oats 
or one pint of cora will do. 

If the ewes are fed in this manner till 
grass gives them full support, the lambs will 
grow so finely as to delight the flock-master, 
and he will never regret the expenditure for 
food. The lambs should be taught early to 
eat food for themselves. It is easy to teach 
them to drink cow’s milk—that is, sweet 
skim-milk—and where cows are kept, this is 
a profitable disposition of a portion of the 
skim-milk. It wili probably pay as much 
fed to lambs that are to be sold early, as to 
any other animals. This period between hay 
and grass is a most important one to be 
studied by the sheep owner, and he will come 
to the conclusion that hay and grain should 
come up to grass, and there should be no pe- 
riod between them.— Nat, Live Stock Journal. 


RPE YR 

Tue demand for improved poultry has 
never been better than now. This is an 
age of progress, and he who would keep up 
with the times must improve not only his 
poultry, but other stock as well. 





Feeding Horses. 


Some persons do not know how to feed 
their horses. Possibly we may be one of 
the ignorant ones, but this is what we have 
to say on the subject: 

Let each horse have three meals a day, 
consisting of one quart of corn meal and 
two quarts of wheat bran, mixed with a 
little wheat chaff, cut hay or corn fodder, 
and moistened. Occasionally for dinner, as 
a change, give corn in the ear. 

Twice or three times a week give a mess 
of potatoes or other roots, say a half-peck, 
and occasionally a little linseed meal. 

When spring work commences and the 
teams are shedding their coats, give, in ad- 
dition to the regular feed, a quart of good 
white middlings or ground rye to each horse, 
three times a day, for about a month, and, in 
addition, about half as much uncut hay as 
he would eat. 

Fed thus, with fair shelter and good 
grooming, the teams will keep in good 
health, be plump and full of vigor, and go 
through the spring work without any 
trouble. 

We don’t mean to say, however, that fif- 
teen pounds of corn meal and oats per day 
—two parts of the former and one of the 
latter mixed with seven pounds of cut hay, 
and moistened, isn’t a first-rate diet to run 
through the year—a little less corn in sum- 
mer and a little less oats in winter, varying 
somewhat with the requirements of each 
horse—for it is. This when hard work is to 
be done; if the horses do not work, they 
need less food, certainly. 

And yet we know very well that in places 
remote from market, where land and feed is 
cheap, and the economies need not be closely 
studied, that uncut hay, corn on the ear 
and unground oats, as usually fed by far- 
mers, are good enough for any horse.— 
Farm Journal. 


To Cure Poot Rot in Sheep. 


The preparation of the foot is just as 
essential as the remedy, for if every part of 
the disease is not laid bare the remedy will 
not effect acure. A solution of blue vitriol 
as strong as you can bear your hand in, fora 
moment, baving the liquid three or four 
inches deed, or deep enough to cover all the 
affected purts; then hold the diseased foot in 
this liquid ten minutes, or long encugh to 
penetrate to all the diseased parts. Put the 
sheep on adry barn floor for 24 hours to 
give it a chance to take effect. In every case 
where I have tried it, it has effected a cure, 
and I have never given a sheep medicine in- 
ternally for foot rot. This remedy I call a 
deadshot when the foot is thoroughly pre- 
pared, but a more expeditious way, and 
where you don,t hardly expect to extermi- 
nate the disease, but keep it in subjection is 
this: After preparing the feet as for vitrio) 
cure, take butter of antimony, pour oil of 
vitriol into it slowly until the heating and 
boiling process ceases, and apply with a swab, 
This remedy works quicker, is stronger than 
the vitriol, and is just as safe, but its mode of 
application renders it less sure.-- Ohio Farmer. 








Shepherd Dogs. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

These valuable dogs must be owned to be 
appreciated ; they are to the farmer what 
the bird dog is tothe sportsman. They are 
the most intelligent of al] dogs, their natural] 
fondness for stock and their remarkable in- 
stinct making their training easier than is 
generally supposed. It is necessary to dis- 
cipline them, but never cow them; if they 
are nervous or sulky they never make useful 
dogs. They should be courageous, lively 
and obedient. The black and tan in color 
are the favorites with Western ranchmen ; 
they should be from 20 to 22 inches high, 
finc nose, pendant ears, long hair, broad 





body and deep chest. They will faithfully 
guard your premises day or night and give 
notice of trespassing stock, tramps or dogs. 
They should never be allowed to cross with 
other dogs, as the shepherd blood inclines 
them to sheep and the other to take hold! 
Therefore many just such dogs are sheep 
killers.. I know one collie can be given a 
note and sent to the house from any part of 
a large farm and bring back to the field 
whatever he was sent for or what had been 
given him at the house by the person who 
read the note. 

Another, that mects the stage and brings 
the mail every day; another that faithfully 
guarded a field of corn last summer from 
cattle and sheep with no fence on one side 
to assist him. Thus it may be seen that 
with proper training how useful they are 
and how many steps they can save the tired 
farmer. Good ones can now be bought for 
five dollare, which price places them within 
reach of any ordinary farmer. Then why 
not let them take the place of worthless, half 
bred sheep-killing curs found on so many 
farms. If we cannot get a dog law for the 
protection of sheep, let us get rid of our 
worthless dogs and fill their places with 
collie shepherds which are not apt to ever 
kill sheep if well trained and well bred. a 


Montgomery co., Md., April 9th, 1883. 





Quotations of Wool. 


Will you explain the quotations of wool? 
You quote“ Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and 
X, 1 and 2 and coarse. Michigan and Wis- 
consin, etc., X, and 1, and 2, and common, 
combing and delaine, fine delaine, etc.” Un- 
der which head come Merinos, pure and 
grades? Cotswold, pure and various grades ? 
Southdown, pure and various grades? And 
other long-wool sheep? Any difference made 
in price for buck fleeces and ewes and weth- 
ers, and how distinguished in the quotations 
of wool? L, Bakersville, North Carolina. 

“Fine” is full-blood Merino, which is subdi- 
vided into X and XX, according to fineness 
of fiber. “ Medium” is a three-eighths to one- 
half blood Merino cross with coarse woel. 
“Fine Delaine” is “fine” with staple 
24 inches long, and elastic. “‘ Medium comb- 
ing” is the long staple of medium grade, 
about 34 inches long. A cross of Merino 
and Leicester makes “medium combing.” 
The Cotswold yields ‘common combing.” 
If acommon sheep does not contain enough 
Merino blood to make its wool medium, it is 
called “quarter blood ;” it is a mongrel wool 
in which the Merino characteristic is not 
visible, or is but faintly seen. The terms 
fine medium, quartcr, and common apply to 
all wools ; No. 1 and No. 2, as we understand 
it, are the same as medium and quarter 
blood.— Ohio Furmer. 


PARASITES AND DiskasEs.—A noted 
breeder of Short-horns gives his method of 
dealing with all kinds of parasites on all 
kinds of stock : 

“In the spring, when parasite enemies 
are more or less troublesome, take common 
bar or soft soap, heat with a little water till 
melted, then add carbolic acid crystals in the 
preparation of one ounce to each pound of 
soap. The acid may be obtained at a drug- 
gist’s in one-pound bottles, 75 cents each. 
Before adding the crystals to the soap they 
are to be dissolved by removing the cork 
and setting the bottle in warm water. When 
the mixiure is cool make a strong suds by 
mixing in a pailful of warm water about 
two aud a half pounds of the preparation ; 
wash the infested animals with the suds. If 
the first application does not effect a cure 
try a second and a third, with five days’ in- 
tervals. It will not take off the hair, but it 
will take off all insects, and wili cure mange, 
barn itch, scurf and other skin diseases. It 
‘is also valuable in the poultry house and is 
a safe and effectual disinfectant.” 
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The Dairy. 


Batter vs. Escutcheon. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Some time ago in several communications 
to the Farmer I mentioned that, the es- 
cutcheon was no guide to the milking or 
butter qualities of the cow. I stated that 
upon a carefully conducted personal investi- 
gation of the matter I had found some of 
the very best cows both for milk and for 
butter had escutcheons of the lowest class 
according to Guenon, whereas, on the other 
hand I found many cows possessed of the 
escutcheon: which Guenon pronounced the 
very best, to be nearly worthless for milk or 
for butter. “Amateur,” a correspondent of 
the Breeders’ Gazette of the 5th inst., page 
426, cleses his paper as fullows: “If the 
escutcheon is really a valuable assistant in 
selecting goo butter stock I want to know 
it. If it is of no value I don’t want to be 
deceived by it. But to my inexperience it 
does seem like nonsense to talk about es- 
cutcheon, when we find deficient in this 
respect, such wonderful performers as Eu- 
rotas, Bomba, Duchess of B'oomfield, Jersey 
Belle of Scituate and Croton Maid.” If it 
becomes generally known that five of the 
very greatest Jerseys ever bred have poor 
escutcheons people are apt to begin to per- 
ceive that the French Government, the 
learned societies of France and the noble 
peasantry of the Island of Jersey have heen 
a little too previous with their honors and 
rewards. Furthe:more if such things are to 
be coming to the light, what is now to be- 
come of all that learned research about the 
ramifications of the mammary arteries. 


M. G. Ex.uzey, M. D. 








Cleanliness in Butter Making. 


I always keep one cow and make butter 
for family use, because we relish that which 
is made at home better than that found on 
the market. When butter is bought at the 
stores, even though it be nice looking, we 
never know whether it was neatly made, or 
whether it is even wholesome. In my own 
butter-making I try to have it as free from 
all impurities as is possible. In order to have 
good butter the milk must come from the 
stable pure and clean. Some of my neigh- 
bors, with unblemished reputation for clean- 
liness in other respects, seem to take it asa 
matter of course that the milk may be 
brought from the stable every morning with 
a scum of filth covering its top. Butter made 
from such milk I regard not only as filthy, 
but also as absolutely unwholezome. 

I have one neighbor who, instead of try- 
ing to keep the filth from getting into his 
milk, does all his planning in devising the 
best way to get it out. He strains the milk 
as soon as possible,and uses the strainer 
with a piece of fine cloth tied over the bot- 
tom. This gives the milk a double and 
pretty thorough straining, and takes from it 
all that has fallen into it except such as have 
dissolved in the milk. While he takes the 
best care of the milk after it reaches the 
house, he allows it to come from the stable 
in the filthiest condition of any I ever saw. 
In summer, the most of the cows in this sec- 
tion run in pastures during the day and are 
kept in large yards during the night, so there 
is but little difficulty in keeping them clean. 
But during the winter the difficulty is greater, 
and great care is needed in keeping cows in 
a clean and healthy condition. 

I give the plan which I have adopted and 
which has proved very satisfactory in my 
experience. I have plenty of room in my 
stable, and I give my cow an apartment by 
herself, measuring about 12x16 feet. I never 
tie her to anything, but allow her to run 
loose. In one corner of her room I make 
her a warm bed of poor or spoiled hay by 
covering a space of about 4x6 feet to a depth 
of from four to six inches. I feed her at the 





opposite end of the room, some ten feet from 
her bed. Her standing hours are spent most- 
ly at this end of the room; while she never 
lies down anywhere excepting on her bed. 
The result is I always find her dry and clean. 
There are several advantages in this method. 
The cow has a much warmer and drier bed 
and it takes less bedding than when the cow 
is tied. The same bed, with slight additions, 
will last for along time. It is very seldom 
indeed that my cow soils her bed in any way. 
Again, her freedom gives her a better chance 
fos exercise, and keeps her warmer and 
healthier. 

I have never found any difficuity in train- 
ing a cow to lie as I wanted, when kept in 
this way. Almost any cow, excepting such 
as have been long trained to lie in filth, will 
seek a dry place to lie en, and will keep 
herself quite clean, if she has a chance to 
todoso. This plan is adapted more espe- 
cially to the Jarge number of New England 
people living on small farms or in villages 
who keep but one cow.—Am. Cultivator. 


Washed and Unwashed Butter. 


The difference between washed and un. 
washed butter is analagous to the difference 
between clarified and unclarified sugar. The 
former consists of pure saccharine matter, 
while the latter, though less sweet, has a fla- 
vor in addition to that of the pure sugar. 
When unwashed there is always a little but- 
termilk adhering to the butter that gives it a 
peculiar flavor in addition to that of the 
pure butter, which many people like when 
itis new. Washing removes all this foreign 
matter and leaves only the taste of the but- 
ter pure and simple. Those who prefer the 
taste of the butter to that of the former in- 
gredients mixed with it, like the washed but- 
ter best. The flavor of butter consists of 
fatty matters which do not combine with 
watcr at all, and therefore cannot be washed 
away by it. The effect of washing upon the 
keeping qualities of the butter depends upon 
the purity of the water used. If the water 
contains no foreign matter that will affect 
the butter, it keeps the better for having the 
buttermilk washed out instead of worked 
out. Evidently the grain of the butter will 
be more perfectly preserved if the butter- 
milk be removed by careful washing. The 
grain is such an important factor in the 
make up of fine butter that it is necessary 
we should be very particular not to injure it 
in any way if we would excel in the art of 
butter making. —American Dairyman. 


GarRGET on Lumpy Miix.—O. &. Bliss, 
of Vermont, says: “The most frequent 
cause of lumpy milk is faulty milking. In 
most cases the immediate cause is inflam- 
mation, local or general. A dose or two of 
Epsom salts will sometimes, perhaps gene- 
rally, afford relief, but it would be hazardous 
prescribing it without a critical examination 
of the cow. Garget is sometimes the cause, 
though not half so often as most dairymen 
seem to think. The almost universal re- 
medy for that is pokeweed—Phytolacca de- 
cendra—sometimes called “ garget root.” It 
appears sometimes to be a specific, but it 
should not be given as long as the cause is 
uncertain. Iodine is sometimes applied, and 
in some cases is an excellent remedy. Some- 
times bathing or fomentation of the udder 
éffects a cure. Sometimes the difficulty be- 
comes chronic, when the only remedy is to 
feed and kill the animai. There is only one 
prescription that is always safe and quite as 
generally effective as any and all others, and 
that is milk clean and carefully. 











PovuLTRY manure is nearly equal to guano, 
and the value of the quantity annually 
derived from a single fowl is about fift 
cents, fully one-half the cost of the fe 
Five hens. will make about one barrel of 
manure, and on farms where large numbers 
of poultry are kept the importance of this 
fact should not be overlooked. Every 
ounce should be saved. 





Poultry Yard, et 
One Hundred Hens. 


A writer in the American Dairyman fur- 
nishes a very practical article on the keeping 
and profit derived from 100 hens. It con- 
tains so many excellent truths and_ hints 
that we reproduce it. He remarks: 

“One acre is sufficient for one hundred 
hens, and they should be confined to one 
acre. Hens allowed to roam at large ona 
farm are a nuisance, but made a specialty 
they are a blessing and a source of profit. 
One hundred hens will consume about the 
amount of feed in weight as one cow, viz., 30 
pounds per day. A portion of this feed will 
be gravel and other substances the cow can- 
not consume. Most of their food is a'so food 
for the cow. 

The cost of one hundred hens in most por- 
tions of the country would be about the same 
as the cost of one cow—with this advantage 
over the cow : the cow has but one life; one 
hundred hers have one hundred lives. If by 
misfortune you lose a cow, you lose all; if 
you lose one hen you have ninety-nine re- 
mainig. And there is another advantage 
in favor of hens: the assessors in their year- 
ly rounds do not tax them. These astute 
searchers after hidden treasures look upon 
hens as being too insignificant for their no- 
tice. They have not learned that the net 
amount ef sales of poultry and eggs aggregate 
more than that of beef, pork and mutton, 
that many a mickle makes a muckle, that 
the proceeds of poultry flow from every 
mountain top, hillside and valley. To be 
sure they might read this important fact from 
the statistics, but the average country asses- 
sor does not read statistics. Pray do not for- 
get to keep a hundrd hens. Fence one acre 
If you do not have the materials at hand, 
take brush. Cut the stem about three feet 
in length ; if full of twigs, as they should be, 
they will project upwards at least two or 
three feet above the stems; no hen will fly 
over them. Hens must alight on the top of 
the fence they fly over, they cannot alight on 
slender twigs and will not attempt to do so. 
Take a small steel bar, make the holes four 
inches apart and eight deep, the small twigs 
will interlace each other and the fence is im- 
pregnable; it also pleases the hen much bet- 
ter than a slat fence. One man can cut the 
material and ferce an acre in three days. At 
least the writer has done it in that time—and 
a fence of this description will last five years 
with very little care. Let this acre be well 
swarded with grass, except one-eighth sur- 
sounding the hennery; have that so you can 
plow or spade it once each week; also, have 
it fenced for your hens to roam upon when 
the grass is wet—hens and chickens must not 
get wet, please remember this—in this grass 
plat have two or three covers ten feet square, 
made of brush after the manner of the fence, 
only you can set the stand twelve inches 
apart each way; when a little dilapidated 
you throw some brush on top of the cover. 
Cut this brush when the leaves are half 
grown and they cling to the brush a long 
time. 

“ Be sure you are up before the hens in the 
morning; they must not fret for their break- 
fast; they come off the perch with crops dry 
and parched. Nothing is so ravenous as the 
hen when hungry. Give them soft food for 
the first meal, dry food will not permeate the 
system as quick as necessary. 

“ Make feed one-sixth corn meal, five-sixth 
wheat bran, one tablespoonful black pepper, 
or half that dose of Cayenne, a tablespoon- 
ful of salt, dissolved in boiling water, to each 
pailful of feed. Occasionally dissolve sul- 
phate of iron and mix with it. Feed oats at 
10 a. M., again at2P.m. At night, in sum- 
mer, on going to perch feed all the oats, 
buckwheat or barley they can eat. In win- 
ter let this last feed be whole corn. Learn 
them to take this evening meal immediately 
before sunset. You can train them to your 
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wishes. Have an of. bones, cracked oys- 

ter shells, charcoal and flint: stone always 
within their reach. Let noné of these re- 
main in the house through the night. Have 
raw vegetables, pumpkin, squash, or sweet 
apples where they can find them at all times. 
Potatoes are best, but any vegetables will 


answer, Never feed cooked vegetables, it 


clogs in their crops. Broken earthen lime 
or lime water is not good. Have cut hay 
near them in winter, cut not more than half 
an inch in length ; long hay gets entangled 
in thecrop. Do not have your perches over 
15 inches high; more hens are lost alighting 
from high perches than from diseases; let 
‘them be at least three inches on the surface. 
Give them well water to drink diluted with 
one fourth skim-milk, and all they can drink; 
have it by them through the day. Have a 
beef’s head or some other meat hung two 
feet from the floor, through the day in win- 
ter, in such position it will swing when they 
peck at it. In summer use beef scraps; do 
not feed fat meat, or ihey will slip their eggs, 
I did not intend to give as many details of 
this business as I have. Yet I have not said 
half that I might say. Success depends upon 
the carrying out of these details. Do not let 
the hen brood over eight chicken; six are 
enough to lay a good foundation. What has 
been said about hens is applicable to turkeys, 
as also to geese and ducks, except the aqua- 
rium species. The farmer who cannot have 
a turkey, goose, duck or chicken on his table 
a week is no farmer; he is shiftless or thought- 
less or mean. He has no business to be at 
the head of a family. In one year, from 140 
hens the writer got 1,353 dozen of eggs, 150 
dozen of these in the month of January ; the 
profits from chickens, eggs and manure 
amounting to $1.86 per hen, aggregating 
$190.40 net above cost of keeping. The ex- 
pense of keeping was about 24 cents per 
day.” 


Hoalth in the Poultry Yard. 


Every year we gain more knowledge in 
poultry breeding. Of late many have in- 
vestigated the various causes which lead to 
sickness and mortality among fowls, and 
come to the conclusion that many of the ail- 
ments which afflict fowls are traceable to 
neglect, indifference or ignorance on the part 
of poultry keepers. 

One prime cause of tenderness, weakness 


and sensitiveness to disease in fowls is con- 
tinuous breeding in and in. Where this is 


kept up year after year, the progency be- 
comes constitutionally weak, the organic 
structure grows soft, and the blood becomes 
serous. or sluggish. They cannot stand 
much hardship or exposure to inclement 
weather, because they are physically unable 
to resist the attacks of disease. 

Uncleanliness about the fowls, their quar- 
ters and their runs, is a sure cause of disease. 
Uncleanliuess generates vermin, and vermin 
sap the foundation of health. Hens will not 
lay well nor thrive while infested with lice, 
nor while they roost in filthy places and in- 
hale the noxious gases which emanate from 
their accumulated droppings. Lly-ventilated’ 
fowl houses and the absence of light and 
sun exert a powerful influence on the heaith 
of fowls. Food plays no small part in lay- 
ing the foundation of disease, by over-feed- 
ing, feeding musty and damaged grains, 
tainted animal food, and foul drinking water. 
Most of these causes may be found in ne- 
glected poultry yards. Where profits do not 
follow poultry keeping there is something 
wrong or “rotten in Denmark.” —American 
Poultry Journal. 


WHEN the turkeys are regularly fed every 
evening they learn to come home every 
evening, which is a good thing for them to 
learn to do. Their feed should consist of 
cracked corn, wet with milk and curds. 
This, with insects they find in the fields will 











keep them growing through the warm 
weather. 
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Poultry as Inseot Destroyers. 

Farmers do not fully realize the great 
value of poultry as insect destroyers. A hen 
cooped with young chicks in among the cu- 
cumber and melon vines, allowing the chicks 
free range, and the striped bu, so destruc- 
tive to these plants, will soon be exterminat- 
ed. Farmers who are unsuccessful in raising 
plums on account of the ravages of the cur- 
culio, if they will place the broods of young 
chicks around the plum orchard, will be as- 
t mished by securing a crop of plums, which 
will each year become larger, if the practice 
is followed up. ‘A writer says : 

“Nota chicken is to be found on Land- 
reth’s great seed farms. All the tenants are 
forbidden the privilege of possessing a hen 
But guineas in large numbers are allowed 
access to all the fields, and are considered 
the best insectiverous fowl known. Then, 
too, they are not destructive to the growing 
crops.” 
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Tae Licgut Branma Fow.i.—This breed 
of fowls bas not merely held its own, in the 
estimation of farmer and fancier alike, ever 
since its introduction, quite a number of 
years ago, but it is steadily growing in favor. 
There are some few objections which can be 
urged against them, perhaps with truthful- 
ness, such as the fact that the young chicks 
remain bare quite awhile, which makes 
them liable to sun scald when hatched late, 
and that they are not very active or enter- 
prising. Aside from this they are hardy, 
vigorous, grow to large size, lay well winter 
and summer (provided, of course, they have 
the best of care, food and attention) and in- 
variably prove profitable, and especially so 
for their weight and quality of flesh. 
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Horticultare. 
Making Lawns. 


Where the ground is unobstructed by trees 
or buildings, the quickest and simplest way 
of preparation is by first plowing and then 
reducing, fining and leveling with harrows 
and ether tools, such as a farmer or gardener 
uses for obtaining a fine degree of tilth. 

The object to be attained is a deep, rich, 
mellow soil of great uniformity of character. 
A lawn that runs into a sandy knoll at one 
corner and a bed of clay at another, and 
overlies in one place a deep fill of coal ashes, 
and in another a pile of old chips of unknown 
depth, cannot be expected to be uniform in 
color or durability. 

When a lawn is to be made by plow and 
harrow on land witb but slight inequalities 
of surface, an instrument called a “ float ” is 
used to great advantage. This is simply a 
two-inch plank, eight feet long, set on edge, 
with two stakes, five feet long, inserted in 
such a way that when the ends rest upon the 
ground behind the plank will present an 
angle of about twelve degrees to the perpen- 
dicular. Two holes are bored in the plank 
to attach a chain to draw it-by. When suffi- 
ciently weighted, such an instrument rapidly 
planes down the higher places and deposits 
the surplus soil in the depressions. The er- 
ror is often committed of making the plan- 
ing or floating the last operation. This 
leaves the higher points with only an inch 
or two of mellowed soil, while the depres- 
sions receive an addition of that planed from 
the higher places. After the first floating, 
the spots that have suffered by the operation 
should be thickly covered with rotted man- 
ure, and the whole re-plowed, harrowed, and 
again floated. Often this process can be 
profitably repeated a third time. This may 
seem like taking a good deal of trouble, but 
it should be remembered that the beauty of 
a lawn depends upon a rich carpet of verd- 
ure of @ uniform deep green, which cannot 
be had without depth and fertility of soil. 

In making smal] lawns with spade and 
rake, a wheel-barrow of rotted manure 





should be constantly on ‘hand, and used 
freely where needed. Inequalities should be 
leveled before spading is begun, and the soil 
made deep, rich, mellow and fine before the 
grass seed is sown. Autumn or early spring 
is the best time for sowing the seed; but 
where abundance of water can be had, a 
lawn can be seeded at any time during sum- 
mer. If seeded thickly, after mid-summer 
very little annoyance will be experienced 
from weeds. It will be necessary, if the 
weather is clear and hot, to water several 
times daily, as neglect for a single hour be- 
neath an August sun will kill the sprouting 
seed and young g1a3s. 

Our climate and soil are so variable that it 
is not possible to name grasses that will suc- 
ceed everywhere equally well. Red Top, 
Agrostis oulgaris, and June Grass, or Ken- 
tacky Blue Grass, Poa pratensis, are the best 
grasses for American lawns, and should be 
sown at the rate of one bushel of the former 
to two of the latter per acre. White Clover 
is often added, but to no special advantage. 
Timothy, Orchard Grass and Red Clover are 
totally unfit for lawns, and should never be 
used. Most English lawn grasses are un- 
suited to our climate and soon give way to 
native weeds and grasses. Grain should 
never be sown with lawn grasses ; it is of no 
benefit whatever. 

Small lawns may be sodded, but the same 
preparation of the ground should be made as 


for seeding. Last year, about the first of 


June, I made a small lawn by removing 
about half a rod of sod for a Verbena bed, 
and, cutting it into small pieces, had them 
planted with a garden trowel at intervals of 
sixteen inches in the prepared ground. The 
grass all lived, and now covers the ground. 
The weeds were mowed as often as they got 
three inches high, and it did not seem that 
there were any more than in lawns seeded 
in the spring. Simply scattering small 
picces of sod on prepared soil, and forcing 
them into the ground with a maul, is nearly 
as good as planting, if done early. 

A good lawn cannot be maintained on 
very sandy ground, and such soil should, 
where possible, be treated to a heavy appli- 
cation of clay before seeding 

All under-drains, water, and gas pipes 
should of course be put down before the 
lawn is made. Where the lawn is large and 
horse-power is used in preparing the ground, 
it is generally most convenient to make the 
walks and drives after the grass is well es- 
tablished ; but where hand labor is used it is 
best to make them first, using the stones and 
other imperishable debris for filling in, and 
the soil for grading and leveling.— Cor. Amer- 
ican Garden. 


Setting Trees the Same Side to the Sun. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In the last most excellent number of THE 
FARMER we find an article on horticulture 
in which the writer, we think, gives very 
good advice about setting trees, with one 
exception. He incidently remarks that, 
“occasionally we find a gentleman of the 
‘old school’ who wants to know by some 
mark placed for the purpose, which side of 
the tree was north in the nursery, and with 
the greatest care (and faith) he sets his trees 
in the orchard, with the same side to the 
north. We tried this once, (italics not ours) 
but by actual experiment we find it of no 
value whatever.” We do not think it fair 
to jump at conclusions, and the writer, in 
this case, says he tried it once? With all 
deference for his opinion, founded on one 
trial, we beg leave to give ours afler repeated 
trials. 

We admit that in setting one year old trees, 
there is no perceivable difference, the sur- 
face exposed to the sun being inconsiderable, 
but, the experiment shou'd be made with 
trees of two and especially with those of 
three years growth, with high heads, as is 








common with some orchardists, and, the 
liability to swn-scald would be seen at once. 
This has a destructive effect in our young 
orchards, and every means attainable (es- 
pecially one that gives no trouble should it 
fail) should be resorted to. 

The reasons, in planting, for placing the 
same or sunny side or bark of the stems of 
young trees to the south are obvious in our 
opinion, and we are sustained by good 
writers on pomology : 

ist. The bark has its natural exposure, 
and is already acclimated, if we may use the 
term, to southern exposure. 

2d. The bark is more tough and enduring 
and is less affected by the 8 o’clock sun than 
would be the case if the north side, which 
grew almost in the shade, was exposed to 
the sun’s direct rays. 

Sd. Trees reversed in planting, doubtless 
require years to change and accommodate 
the bark and texture of the sap-wood to the 
new position ; and, it follows must be detri- 
mental to after growth. 

REMEDIES.—The usual remedies for sun- 
scald, which destroy so many of our young 
apple trees in the South, are, in setting the 
trees leaning a little southwest and allowing 
low heads. A tree inclining to the opposite 
direction, with high head, in our Southern 
climate would hardly escape the fatal effect 
of the afternoon or 3 o’ciock sun. We, in 
such cases, use a board fastened to the stem 
on the southwest side. To the above we 
may add setting trees, especially large ones, 
the same way they stood before removal. On 
this subject English writers are silent, for 
the obvious reason that their cool and moist 
climate prevents injury from hot sun. It 
does not rain here every day in a month as 
was the case in London in July 1871. 


J. Frrz, 
Keswick, Albemarle co., Va. 





Planting Trees and Shrubs. 


Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester, N. Y. 
in their catalogue give the following direc- 
tions: Cut off smoothly all bruised or bro- 
ken roots up to the sound wood. This pre- 
vents their decaying and hastens the emission 
of new roots and fibres. Cut back the top 
and side branches in such a way as to cor- 
respond with the more or less mutilated 
roots, as follows: Trees, with branching 
heads should have the small branches cut 
clean out, and the Jarger ones, intended for 
the framework of the tree, cut back till with- 
in two or three buds of their base. In cases 
where there is an abundant root, and small 
op or few branches, the pruning need be 
very light, but where the roots are small and 
the tep heavy, severe pruning will be neces- 
sary. These remarks are applicable to all 
deciduous trees and shrubs. Evergreens 
seldom require pruning, but arbor vite and 
other evergreens planted in hedge rows may 
be advantageously shorn immediately after 
planting. In planting dig holes, in the first 
place, large enough to admit the roots of the 
tree to be spread out in their natural position. 
Then, having the tree pruned as above di- 
rected, let one person hold the tree in an up- 
right position, and the other shovel in the 
earth, carefully putting in the finest and the 
best from the surface in among the roots. 
filling every interstice and bringing every 
root in contact with the soil. When the 
earth is nearly all filled in, a pail of water 
may be thrown on to settle and wash in the 
earth around the roots; then fill in the re- 
mainder, and tread gently with the foot. 
Guard against planting too deep. The trees 
after the ground settles, should stand in this 
respect as they did in the nursery. In very 
dry gravelly ground, the holes should be dug 
twice the usual size and depth, and filled in 
with good loamy soil. No manure should 
be used around the roots at the time of plant- 
ing, only good surface soil. The manure cap 
be applied on the surface afterwards. If the 
trees are tall and much exposed to winds, a 





stake should be planted with the tree, to 
which it should be tied in such a manner as 
to prevent chafing. A piece of matting or 
cloth may be put between the tree and the 
stake. When the tree is planted throw 
around it as far as the roots extend, and a 
foot beyond, four to six inches deep of rough 
manure or litter, This is particularly neces- 
sary in dry ground, and is highly advanta- 
geous everywhere, both in spring and fall 
planting. It prevents the, ground from 
baking or cracking, and maintains an equal 
temperature about the roots. The grass 
should not be allowed to grow around young 
trees after being planted, as it stuns their 
growth and utterly ruins them. The ground 
should be kept clean and loose around them, 
until at least they are well establishsd. 





Mats and Shutters on Cold Frames, 


I have been at various times lectured in a 
quiet way, by horticultural friends, for hav- 
ing declared in these pages my opposition to 
the use of shutters or mats on cold frames, 
used for lettuce, violets, etc. Our frames 
here were well equipped with good tongued 
and grooved shutters, when I took charge 
of them, and I have continued to use them, 
more as a drill in regular hab‘ts for my men, 
than from any faith in their benefit. An 
experiment made the past winter bas con- 
vinced me that my former practice was right. 
Last autumn my first sowing of lettuce for 
the frames failed to germinate, and at the 
usual planting time the second sowing had 
not made plants large enough for setting. 
A friend, knowing my situation, kindly sent 
me a fine lot of stout plants sufficient for a 
twelve-light frame of large sashes. This 
frame (in which caulifiowers were set with 
the lettuce between them) is a thoroughly 
built affair of brick and stone, and tightly 
built in every way. The sashes were re- 
gularly covered with the tongued and grooyv- 
ed shutters every night. About two weeks 
after the lettuce plants were set in this pit, 
the plants from my own sowing were large 
enough to handle though not so large as the 
first plants set. Another brick walled frame 
like the first was set with them, and a third 
frame of ordinary boards was planted at the 
same time. Both brick pits were covered 
with: shutters. The board. frame has been 
entirely unprotected all winter except by the 

lass. Now for the result: the lettuce in the 

rst pit has been cut on since early in March 
because we wanted to gct it out of the way 
of the cauliflowers, but the lettuce in the 
unprotected board frame is just as early, 
though more has been cut (we only cut as 
needed for table use), and is far ahead fof 
the lettuce planted at the same time in the 
second brick pit. The whole difference I 
attribute to the loss of light and sunshine 
in the covered pits. On brightsunny morn- 
ings in winter the frost would be melted off 
the exposed frame and the plants getting 
thawed by the time the shutters could be 
gotten off the others. In another frame I 
set good plants of poses for winter use. 
A second parsley frame had plants from 
seed just making the first rough leaves wheu 
winter set in. The first frame was covered 
with mats, etc., at night. The second one, 
a very dilapidated one, was not covered at 
all. By mid-winter the young parsley had 
matted the whole frame, and the plants in 
the covered frame had more yellow leaves 
than green. I then directed that the cover 
should be Jeft off at night and the glass weli 
cleaned. An improvement was manifest in 
a short time and now the plants areal right. 

So I am more than ever convinced that 
the matting of cold frames is at least a 
waste of time and labor, if not worse. On 
hot-beds covers are prubably beneficial, but 
as I have long ago quit using hot-beds I 
have used no experiment with them. Ina 
cold frame without any cover except the 

lass, a heavy hoar frost collects on the 
inner surface of the glass before dark on 
cold evenings and I believe that this hoar 
frost on the glass is as effective in preventing 
the radiation of heat from the bed as any 
cover we can conveniently apply. If I had 
5,000 sashes in use for early market pur- 

I do not think I should spend a cent 
for mais, unless I was compelled to use hot- 
beds, and even with these I should make 
further experiments. W. F. Massry. 

Hampton Gardens, March 28, 1883. 
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Lilium Auratum, 


The gold banded lily of Japan is 
acknowledged to be the queen of 
lilies. Thus far however its cultiva- 
tion in this country has not been a 
success, except in certain localities 
and with certain growers: The 
general experience is that the bulbs 
make one fine bloom the first season 
afler their importation and then 
dwindle away. The result is that 
the most of the bulbs are still im- 
ported from Japan annually, just as 
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Hyacinths are brought from Holland. A \ 
Some growers in the country, how- SQ X 
ever, grow these with great success, en ire Ry 





and we have seen bulbs from a 


grower in Vermont that were larger 
and better than any we ever saw 
from Japan. This man grows them 
in a very sandy soil, which he ma- 
nures only with leaf mould from the 
woods. He plants them a foot deep, 
and in a position shaded from the 
hottest sun. A heavy clay soil ma- 
nured with animal manures is the 
worst possible soil for lilies of any 
sort,and the Auratum is particularly 
sensitive to the destructive infiuence 
of animal manures, which will de- 
stroy the bulbs outright in two sea- 
sons. 

If your soil is heavy, the bed for 
lilies of all sorts should be excavat- 
ed eighteen inches, drained, and then 
filled with leaf mould and send. 
Plant the bulbs deep, and if the bed 
is partly shaded all the better. 

The flowers of the Lilium Auratum 
are so grand, and their odor so 
sweet, that it will pay to go to extra 
trouble to secure good results. By 


all means get home-grown bulbs if possible, and in any case buy none but the largest ones, 





nn 


as the extra cost will be more than made up by extra returns. 

The Auratum is superb for pot cultnre, and can be kept in a pot and shifted year after 
year, until the pot is a mass of bulbs, and annually a mass of bloom. In fact, for most 
persons in this climate and soil pot culture is the best method The soil used should be 
sandy peat, and no manure should be used either in the soil or in watering. When dor- 
mant the pot should be kept slightly moist, so as to preserve the roots on the bulb, until 
time to start into growth again, it should then be shifted into a larger pot without breaking 


the ball. 





“TI Can Buy Berries Cheaper than to Grow 
Them.” 


Tkis is what John says to his wife when 
she urges him to put vines and plants in the 
garden. “Beware he-is fooling thee, he is 
fooling thee.” This is the universal method 
some men have of warding off a trifling ex- 
penditure. Will John buy all the straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, geose- 
berries, grapes, peaches and pears the family 
can consume through a long season—wagon 
loads? Oh no. He has in mind buying a 
quart now and then, or a few peaches and 
pears brought home in his pockets. We 
have a family who enjoy fruits no better 
than others, but for three weeks they live on 
strawberries, fuur weeks on raspberries and 
blackberries, three months on peaches and 
grapes, and six months on pears. Ten two 
horse farm wagons could not hold all they 
eat. If John had to buy all this he would 
argue differently. Few men know how 
much fruit will be consumed where the sup- 
ply is ample. We had 200 vines of early 
grapes, and all the family and laborers were 
free to eat. One day we told James to 
gather a load and take to market, but dis- 
covered they had been eaten—converted 
into human tissue—hardly a bushel was left 
to tell the sad story, yet if we should ask a 
farmer to plant 200 grape vines for his own 
use he would consider us demented. If he 
has ene or two vines he considers his supply 


ample. Now pes, planted in long rows 
80 us to be cultivated with the horse, are the 
cheapest food that can be supplied, and are 
exceedingly healthful, as is all other fruit 


when ripe.—0. A. Green’s Catalogue. 
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EFFECT OF ORDER.—It is surprising how 
much better the well constituted mind acts 
in a tidy than in an untidy room. Order 
has a wonderfully beneficial effect. A tidy 
room about you, neatly swept up, the furni- 


ture wiped with a cloth, a neat bouquet, if 
only a sprig or two of brightness in a cup of 


fragrant green, has a power to cheer the 
weary spirit and give it real rest and refresh- 
ment, just as wholesome food does the body ; 
and whatever helps to give us composure 
adds to our working ability. If, being an 
economical woman, you have a perplexing 
garment to cut from a scant pattern, where it 
seems almost a necessity to “make cloth,” 
first clear up everything about you, and 
spread out the goods and the pattern on a 
clear table. There is ren very confus- 
ing to average minds in a —_ led up work- 
table and a chaos of scraps lying about.— Ze. 





A Wirr’s Part ix MARRIED Lrre.—I am 
perfectly willing to admit that in the majori- 
ty of cases this whole matter settles itself; 
but there is a large minority of cases where 
the wife is kept, during her whole life, in a 
false position, from a false theory of treas- 
ureship. There are, no doubt, cases where a 
man earns a great fortune, while his wife’s 
existence is that of a butterfly. These cases 
are rare; taking one family with another, the 
wife works as hard as the husband; and the 
fact that his share involves the handling of 
the muney does not make it his money. It 
belongs to both; and what he pays over to 
her is not a gift buta matter of right. “This 
was a present to me from my wife,” said a 
rich man, showing an ornament. “ beeen 
with your money?” said a friend, j y. 
“ No,” he said “ out of her own hard ’ 
She keeps house for a man of your acg : 

igginson, 
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Almost everybody knows the native vine with five | 
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obed leaves, the Virginia Creeper, or, 


as called by some, the American Ivy. Its botanical name is Ampelopsis Quinquefolia, and 
it is found very abundantly in this section. Within comparatively few years a new variety 
of the Ampelopsis has been brought from Japan, and is ceming into general use in cover- 
ing buildings, walls, pillars, etc. For this, Japan Creeper has been proposed as a popular 
name. It is much superior in every respect to our native species, as it clings more closely 
and is much neater in habit. It is easily grown from cuttings of the ripe wood or from 
seed. The latter method is mtich the best, as a plant one year from seed is usually as large 
as one two years from the cuttings. It is much superior for our climate to the English Ivy, 
as it is never killed by the winter. In summer its foliage has a very ivy-like appearance. 
It is now very cheap, and itis better to start with a good plant, than to attempt to raise 
then. Our illustration, which is taken from Mr. Robert J. Halliday’s Catalogue of Plants 
for 1883, exhibits an illustration ef its use in covering walls, where its glossy green in 
summer, and its bright tints in autumn show to great advantage. 








Making an Asparagus Bed. 


A correspondent of the Furming World 
says: “There are many who are fond of a 
nice mess of asparagus in the early spring 
and would have a bed in the garden, but are 
deterred from making a start by the old- 
fashioned notion that they must do an end- 
less amount of work in preparing the bed 
for the plants. I know people who think 
they must dig a great deep pit and fill it up 
with soil from the fence corners, combined 
with manure, chip dirt, old bones, cast off 
boots and shoes, and every other conceivable 
thing that could be gathered up on a farm 
which they imagine might possess some 
element of plant-food. It is true, we must 
take a little extra pains in preparing the 
asparagus bed, but when once made, if it is 
preperly cared for, it will last for years, I 
will tell how market gardeners make their 
beds for asparagus. First question is where 
will we get the plants? ‘These should be 
ordered early so as to insure an early de- 
livery. They can be bought from most of 
the nurserymen who advertise. Two year- 
old plants are the best, and two hundred 
would stock a bed large enough for an or- 
dinary family with an occasional mess for 
some unfortunate neighbor who thinks it 
too great a bother to raise asparagus. After 
ordering your plants haul on what manure 
you can plow under nicely, after it is spread 
out. The ground should slope a little so no 
water can stand inthe rows. It makes very 
little difference which way it inclines, nor 


on what was the hardest kind of yellow clay 
two years ago. After plowing under the 
manure in the spring, which should be done 





running it up and down the slope to carry 
off the water. The furrow should be plowed 
out until the bottom is eight or ten inches 
below the level surface of the ground. Now 
plow out another furrow six feet from the 
first and running parallel and so on until 
there is as many furrows as rows wanted. 
Scatter some fine manures in the bottom of 
each furrow and mix it well with the subsoil 
by using a sharp single shovel plow and one 
horse; Jevel the bottom with a hoe or rake 
and drop the plants on the loose subsoil 
twenty inches apart with the crowns up 
and roots well spread out. Cover with two 
or three inches of dirt from the sides and 
press it down firmly over each plant with 
the feet. In a few weeks the young shoots 
will show themselves. After they have 
made a growth of a few inches, draw in the 
dirt from both sides around the shoots, being 
careful not to break any. The hoeing 
should be done from time to time until the 
trenches are finally filled up. The young 
shoots should never be covered entirely up 
in cultivating. In the fall put on a liberal 
supply of manure and in the spring sow 
salt, I doubt very much whether salt is 
essential but most growers seem to think it 
is, 80 we put it on. The second year if the 
bed has been well cared for a few cuttings 
can be used; after that it should give a con- 
tinuous supply for years. The cutting should 
be stopped in the early summer so as to give 
the plants a chance to recuperate. After 
receiving the plants from the nurserymen, 
should the ground not be ready, they can be 


| kept any length of time by_covering them 
how poo; the soil is. I have plants growing | 


with moist dirt.” 





Rost. J. Hatirar's Illustrated Catalogue 
for 1888, exceeds in elegance any of his 


as early as the ground will pulverize, har- | former editions, and should be consulted by 
row well to mix the manure and soil as every plant-lover. It will be seen we have 
much as possible. Now take the breaking drawn upon it for some of its handsome 
plow and open a dead furrow on one side, | cuts, 
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In some pertions of this county the potato 
crop is considered of more value than any 
other cultivated. “Where this is the case the 
soil seems to be well suited to them : light and 
approaching a loam, with red clay subsoil ; 
such land as chestnut timber is usually found 
growing upon, and originally worn out by 
corn and tobacco. We prefer a clover; or 
mixed clover and timothy, sod two years old, 
top-dressed with stable manure the summer 
or fa!] previous to plowing, which should be 
done in early spring in time for frost to pul- 
verize and the sod to rot. . This should be 
plowed with a jointer or baby plow to com- 
pletely prevent grass from growing between 
the furrows, as it is to remain in this state 
until the Jatter part of May. We then har- 
row, and either shovel it over with two 
horses to an ordinary double shovel, or cross 
plow with barshear; by either process we 
have a very light, loose soil, which, after 
leveling with harrow or rubber, is ready for 
planting, which operation does not begin 
until about the first or second week in June, 
and is done in the following manner: We 
use a large iron beam shovel plow wita twe 
horses; the shovel is about 18 by 18 inches, 
the rows are made 2 feet 6 to 8 inches apart, 
and are covered by the same plow running 
once between every two ; this puts from 4to8 
inches of earth on the cuttings, but it re- 
mains there only a short time, as we then 
run 4 harrow of medium weight or a rubber 
over them and reduce the ridges to a level 
or nearly so. In 8 to 12 days at that warm 
season of year they will begin to peep 
through the ground; we then give them 
what we consider the best working they get ; 
a thorough harrowing with close, small 
teeth; this destroys all grass or weeds, 
which is of great importance at this carly 
stage of the crop and busy season of the 
year. Our mode of after cultivation varies 
with the views of farmers. I prefer nearly 
level culture for first working; the ordinary 
Malta double shovel with bull tongue on 
front, and partly worn shovel teind. I. 
take the connecting bolt at lower end of 
handles out and insert a block of wood 
about 4 inches long with bolt running 
througi: handles and block; this contracts 
the plow and it works. the ground very 
thoroughly. Second working, which should 
be done before blooming, the ordinary three 
tooth cultivator with hindermost one taken 
out ia sufficient. These three workings are 
all that is necessary to insure a good crop if 
all else is favorable We plant the Peerless 
varicty principally, and use secd about size 
of a hen’s egg cut in from two to four pieces, 
and drop them from 12 to 15 inches apart in 
rows, sowing from 450 to 600 Ibs. of fertilizer, 
either before or after dropping the potatoes. 
Any of the standard brands of fertilizers 
willanswer. If there is sufficient rain at the 
time the potatoes are forming, and during 
their growth there will be good yield; with- 
out this, all varieties will fall short. 

Land very near level is best suited to 
potatoes, as hillsides wash badly and in this 
climate the sun’s rays penetrate the earth 
much deeper on hills than level. 

A. M. Srasier. 

Montgomery county, April 18, 1883. 





How to Hive a Swarm. 


If the cluster be low, it is easily perform- 
ed. The queen is usually in the lower part 
of the cluster, and by finding “ her majesty,” 
and placing her in a hive, which should be 
placed conveniently near for the purpose of 
hiving the swarm, and with a dipper, or any 
other convenient vessel, place the bees down 
in front of the hive on a sheet or piece of 
paper. They will then craw] into the hive ; 
and, finding the queen, be satisfied to remain. 
When the bees are in, place the hive where 
it is to remain; a shaded position w.l! be the 


If they have clustered on a branch or 
twig, a basket will be quite essential, into 
which to shake or brush the bees. If ona 
wall or ‘fenee, or on the trunk of a tree, 
brush them into the basket ; and proceed to 
hive as before described. ™» 

A frame of brood and another of honey 
placed into the new hive will be-of much 
advantage to the bees. The former will 
prevent the swarm from leaving the hive, 
and should the queen be lost, it will give 
them the means of raising another, and the 
latter will give them a good start. 

Sometimes a swarm will make for the 
woods without clustering—but this is rarely 
the case. 

The beating of tin pans,and all such old 
fogy notions, is, of course, of no avail; 
throwing a stream of water from a fountain 
pump is often done to bring down an ab- 
sconding swarm, and cause them to alight 
and cluster.— Bee Journal. <a 


Moles ’ 


The American Garden says: Moles are 
by common consent considered a nuisance 
and a pest in the strawberry field, and various 
davices are constructed for their destruction. 
Yet, although moles destroy a few plants by 
undermining thoir reots,.it is more than pro- 
bable that they are but blessings in disguise, 
and that we would lose more plants from the 
ravages of the white-grubs than from the un- 
derground work of the moles, if we should 
succeed in killing the latter. That moles do 
not eat strawberry plants, but eat grubs, ad- 
mits of no doubt: and it is also observed that 
moles are fg ind mostly in places where grubs 


are more numerous. We have frequently 
followed the mole tracks under rows cf dead 
plants, and have always found on their roots 
the peculiar marks of the gnawing of the 
grubs, proving that the latter were already 
en in their destructive work, and were 
only arrested in their mischevious progress 
by the timely arrival of the mole, i after 
having found his prey, would not follow the 
same row On a fool’s errand, but would make 
a short cut to the next row, where his keen 
scent indicated another choice morsel. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 








Its Needs and Opportunities. 


By Ta. Pouuarp, 
Ex-Comm‘ssioner of Agriculture of Virginia 


As remarked in a previous number, there 
are many things which go to make a State 
1 desirable residence for a farmer, and con- 
vince him it is his interest to prosecute his 
business there. This interest invulves other 
things thin fertile lands. Otherwise the 
rich produetive prairie linds of the West 
would be more desirable than the lands of 
Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina, and 
perhaps other Southern States, which is not 
the fact, though much effort has been made, 
anl successfully, to prove te immigrants, 
and the wo-ld generally, that the Weet is 
the 4? Dorado to the far.ner. When the 
settler arrivcs there, he finds he has long 
transportation to market, great want of 
water, and scarcely any water power or 
facilities for manufacturing, labor not cheap, 
climate hars and cold, educational facilities 
small, and social and religious advantages 
much inferior to those of the Eastern States. 

LaBor.—We do not think we have spoken 
of the labor in Virginia aud other Southern 
States. This consists mostly of colored 
laborers, who have been raised on the soil, 
taught the cultivation of a!l the crops, 
accustomed to the climate, obedient to direc- 
tors, generally attached to the whites, to 
whom they look with great reverence and 
respect, with here and there a few excep- 
tions. Thus lubor is cheap, and contented 
if fairly dealt. with ; prices in Virginia range 
from $8 to $10 per month, or $100 per year 
and found ; 50 cents per day and found, and 75 
cents and unfound, This is for Tide Water 
and Middle Virginia. For Piedmont gnd 





best. 





prices are somewhat higher, the labor being 
scarcer. Colored labor has been abundant 
until the railroads and public works created 
an, additional demand for it. But this de- 
mand, it would seem, cannot last a long 
time, as all the railroads that can be made 
profitable in this section of our country 
must be finishéd in a reasonable time, and 
besides the negro population is increasing, 
whatever our political economists may have 
prophesied to the contrary. Even if negro 
labor was not good and available as we have 
said it is, we should encourage it, and make 
it better, for there can, we think, be no 
doubt that it is permanently fixed where it 
is now, and the negroes as well as the whites 
have to be 4yzported from the lands we all 
now occupy. Hence it is very bad policy 
to decry and abuse negro labor, and when 
mistakes occur on the farm, whether avoid- 
able or not to declare “it is just like a 
negro.” We have tried both white and 
colored laborers, and are free to say that 
white laborers at the same price are no 
better than colored, and in some respects, 
not so good. The latter are more managa- 
ble and obey directions on the farm better 
than the white man, who often wants to 
dictate to the farmer how things should be 
done, and to set up his own opinion and 
ways in opposition te those of his employer. 
Then, the negro is much more easily satisfied 
with his diet and lodgings than the white 
man, and of course this makes the white 
man more costly to the farmer with the 
same money wages. From statements I 
have seen in the State agricultural reports, 
and in some of the Agricultural Journals of 
the North, of work expected to be perform- 
ed, and actually accomplished by white 
laborers, J am confident that our colored 
men do as much in the day as they do, and 
we expect generaliy more. I remember 
seeing in the report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture some time since, the 
estimated cost of cultivating and gathering 
and housing an acre of corn in Massachusetts, 
and am confident that our colored laborer 
would have accomplished the work in less 
time, to say nothing of the increased cost of 
the work on account of the larger wages 
paid the white man. 

It has been said that we require skilled 
white labor on our farms. This might be 
well enough if the farmers had the means 
to pay for it. Even then, we doubt whether 
it would not be better to rely on the colored 
man. The farmer or his manager must 
watch and direct his labor, no matter of 
what kind, if he expects to make it profit- 
able. What would be thought of a mer- 
chant who would entru‘t his business to his 
salesmen, no matter how competent they 
might be, and devote his time to leisure ; or 
of a financier and banker who would com- 
mit his affairs to the management of his sub- 
ordinates ; or of a General who would entrust 
the management of a campaign or battle to 
his inferior officers; or of a captain of a 
vessel who would say to his first and second 
mate and pilot and engineer, you must at- 
tend to the vessel in sunshine and in storm, 
while [ amuse myself in the cabin with my 
pascenzers? So the laborer on a farm must 
be closely attended to, and if this is done, 
the negro makes the most efficient laborer 
for the South. 

EpucationaL, SoctaL AND RELIGIous 
ApvanTaGes.—No farmer should be willing 
to settle or live (if avoidable) in a com- 
munity where he cannot educate his children 
properly, or where religious instructions and 
opportunities are deficient, or where the 
society is rude and ignorant. The educa- 
tfonal advantages of Virginia are particularly 
good, and we doubt not they are very good, 
in some of our neighboring States. Vir- 
ginia has two agricultural colleges, one be- 
ing a department of the University of 
Virginia. We regret to say that they have 





the Valley, and in the vicinity of cities the 


be said of the Agricultural College of Mary- 
Jand. North Carolina though having no 
Agricultural College, is taking very ad- 
vanced steps in making efficient her agri- 
cultural department, and we think, is about 
to establish an “ Agricultural Experimental 
farm,” We think we need in Virginia and 
in Maryland an efficient experimental farm 
connected with these agricultural colleges, 
presided over by educated, practical farmers, 
who understand their business thoroughly, 
and who should be paid sufficient salaries to 
justify and induce them to devote. their 
whole time and energies to their positions. 
The “public school” system of Virginia 
is a very efficient one. It is administered 
by a State Board of Elucation, consisting of 
the Governor, the Attorney-General and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
schools are free to all children between the 
ages of 5 and 20 years, equal educational 
privileges being secured to white and color- 
ed, with the provision that they shall be 
taught in separate schools. The minimum 
school term is 5 months. In 1880, there 
were enrolled 555,807 scholars, of whom 
314,820 were white and 240,980 was colored, 
with amount expended $1,275,547, (Virginia 
School Report, 1880). There were (in 1880) 
about 60 private male schools, and about 70 
private female schools of high grade in the 
State. 

Virginia is well provided with colleges, 10 
in number, besides the Hampton “ Normal 
and Agricultural Institute,” for both white 
and colored, which, in some sense a State 
Institution. The University ef Virginia, 
the Virginia Military Institute and the 
“Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege” (at Blacksburg) are State Institutions. 
The University of Virginia is remarkable 
among colleges of the United States, for 
thoroughness of instruction and its high 
standard of education. The colleges of the 
State are nearly all of them flourishing, and 
afford to young men every opportunity for a 
collegiate education. In this connection I 
quote from Senator Hon. J. W. Johnston of 
Virginia (article in the Southern Planter) 
the following: “ Virginia is not only not 


respect to educational advantages, but far 
superior to most of them,” and he supports 
this assertion by statistics. ‘General Eaton, 
United States Commissioner, issued a cir- 
cular in 1872, giving the whole number at 
the colleges in five States, and also the num- 
ber of students from each State, in which 
the college is located (Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio and Pennsy)- 
vania), In Virginia in 1878, the number of 
students in her colleges was 2,070, which is 
a larger number than in any of the five 
States above, except New York, which had 
2,243. Pennsylvania and Ohio had a little 
more than 1600. 

The religivus and social advantages of 
Virginia and the Southern States are un- 
doubted. We consider our religious advan- 
tages, with religious liberty, one of the 
crowning glories of the “Old Dominion”; 
every denomination is represented by able, 
good men, and eur churches are efficient 


contention to seek worldly applause, and 
make proselytes, but to do good and elevate 
and Christianize their fellow-men. 

Our social advantages are widely recog- 
nized. Society has been maturing and im- 
proving here for more than a hundred years, 
and having derived our progenitors from 
som.e of the best English blood, and later 
from an infusion of Hugenot ancestry, we 
have had good material to build upon, and 
to establish the refined courtesies of civiliza- 
tion. And in this connection, we say Vir- 
ginians are always ready to extend a cordial 
right to all worthy immigrants from all 
sections, who may seek homes amongst us. 
And we can say this of all the Southern 





not thus far, been efficient. The same may 


States. 
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Every Monta, 


At No, 128 West Baltimore Street, 
(Sign of the Golden Plow,) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Wriuram B. Sanps, Proprietor. 
SaMUEL SANDs, 


Dr. Tuomas PoLuaRD, Associate Editor. 








SUBSCRIPTION: 


1.50 a year, inadvance. Clubs of five or more 
wil be supplied at $1 each. 








ADVERTISING RATES: 





1 Time.|1 Mo, Mo/s Mo.|6 Mo.|12 Mo. 

















1 Inch | | 
12 lines $1 25 99-25) Si 00) $5.00) $9.00) $15.00 
Liberal reductions will be made on larger ad- 
vertisements. Advertisements to remain on 
outside page subject to special contract. Tran- 
sient Advertisements payable in advance—all 
others quarterly. Advertisements should reach 
us by the 12th and 27th of the month, to secure 
jnsertion in the succeeding issue. 


«*, Subscribers who have minerals, ores, maris, 
fertilizi materials, or other substances, will be 
vised ugh our by competent chem- 
ists, as to their composition, uses and value, by 
Ja id: Gasstious onten — 7 
ca pn uestions as to application o 
a science to the practical] arts will also be 
answered. 











«*, Persons desi information or advice on 
diseases or injuries of domestic will re- 
ceive replies petent veterinary sur- 


a@ com 
geon, by siving a plain statement of the symp- 
ms, 


G3” At the office of THz AMERICAN FARMER 
are located the offices of the following - 
tions, of each of which its proprietor, Wm. B. 
Sanda, is secretary : 








Maryland Herticultaral Seciety. 
Maryland Dairymen s Association. 
Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 
Agricultural Society of Baltimore Co, 


A of the Maryland Poul Clab. 
Thos. W. Hooper, Goscctany. ~— ’ 
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The April Horticultural Show 


Will be held on the 26th, from 7 to 10 p. m., 
in the Academy of Music, when a fine dis- 
play of plants, cut flowers, etc., is expected. 
In addition to the regular list, a member of 
the Executive Committee offers prizes for 
popular plants which are open to all compe- 
titors, and Mr. John W. Garrett, with a 
view to encouraging the growing of plants 
for home adornment, has appropriated fifty 
dollars for premiums to amateurs who do 
not keep greenhouses but grow their plants 
in Windows, without the aid of skilled gar- 
deners. For the best of each of the follow- 
ing: Geranium, Ivy, Fuehsia, Foliage plant, 
Hanging Basket, six plants, Cactus and col- 
lection of succulents, there is a prize worth 
$5, or the money; and for the best collection 
of plants, a jardiniere worth $10, or the 
money. 





Fereuson’s Bureau CREAMERY.—The 
attention of dairymen, and especially of the 
makers of Jersey butter is directed to the 
advertisement of this apparatus, which car- 
ries the commendation of some of the most 
experienced and critical butter-makers in 
the country. It is the creamery which Mr. 
Richard Goodman, Jr., in an article lately 
republished in our columns, said is a very 
near approach to the “ideal” milk setting 
rocm. 








SALE oF BERKSHIRES.—Mr. A. M. Fulford 
has sold from his now celebrated herd one 


boar and two sows in pig, from his best 


families, to Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, the 


The Agrioultural College Stockholders’ 
Annual Meeting 
was held on the 11th instant, only five pér- 
“0 FORTUNATOS NIMIUM 8UA SI BONA NORINT | sons being present, exclusive of four of the 
“AGRICOEAS.” |. + + -- - Viérg. | trustees. “A motion to continue the old} 
PUBLISHED Board was carried without opposition. a 
on THE lst AND 15THOF | 5 Howard McHenry then offered a preain- | 
ble and resolution, that as the college had 
By SAMUEL SANDS AND SON, | taited to accomplished what was expected of 
: it, the Legislature should be applied vo to 
repeal its charter, and to appoint a commis- | 
sion (to act with representatives of thestock- 
holders) to sell the property and divide the 
proceeds in proportion to the interests rep- 
resented. Mr. McHenry was urged by mem- 
Wu, B. Sanve, } Eéitors and Publishors.| birs of the Board to withdraw his motion 
As it was evident it would be voted down, he 
consented to do so. A special meeting may 
Richmond, Va., Office, 619 W. Main St. be called at any time, to which it can be 
- submitted. Mr. McHenry in presenting his 
resolution remarked, in effect, that he was 
hopeless of the College doing good work, and 
that any further expenditure of money on it 

would be but wasted. 








our high standard in the other branches of 
instruction, we propose to make agriculture 
experimentally, as well as theoretically, 
prominent tn the course, "etc. 


This is what was to be expected. Not 
himself imbued, by training or associations, 
with a due sense of the gravity of thesitua- 
tion, or of its opportunities, and with the 
leaning natural to those who look with 
reverence upon classical culture, he prom 

to maintain a standard equal to that of othe 
colleges in academic branches, and make 
agriculture prominent ! - a A - n th * 
ture and the learning pertaining to it was me ; ; 
pot sntaith to bo the teal antl end-all of tid wna "net eon eee 


institution. 


of stock, m 





price for the trio paid being $500. 


The new president of the Agricultural 
College of Maryland, in an address on taking 
charge, said : 
“Tt is admitted by all that the curriculum 
of this institution, in its academic and liter- 
ary oonaee,mahes ™ apr gous the = 
those of other co: of high grade, an 

* #* “while we shall aim to maintain fully 











impétas and 
in every walk of life. “To the 
farmer must have training as well 


r, engin 
soldier, sailor, mechanic and others, who 
oma pee a common school education adds 
from 25 to 50 per cent to a man’s mages 
oath that a collegiate education 

to 50 per cent to a man’s money 
making capacity over- and above a common 
| school education.” This principle applied to 
an edueated class of farmers, must increase 
the wealth and power of the farming interest 
in the same proportion.” 





Tue GARDENER’s MONTHLY AND Hort!- 
CULTURIST.—This old established favorite is 
ever a welcome visitor, and though already 
widely known, is worthy of a patronage pro- 
portioned to the growth of the country which 
it studies so well to serve.. At least one 
generation of amateurs and gardeners have 
familiarized themselves with its teachings, 
and young aspirants cannot afford to ignore 
its monthly budget. Leading horticulturists 
contribute to its pages, and Mr. Meehan him- 
self is a great light in the horticultural world, 
whose name is a guaranty that the magazine, 
as licretofore, shall be second to none. 
Lovers of rural life who would cultivate a 
correct taste and advance in horticultural 





Is it surprising that its founders, such men 
as J. Howard McHenry and the venerable 
Allen Bowie Davis, are forced to agree with 
the verdict already rendered by the bulk of 
our farmers, that its future is hopeless ? 
How different the bold aud pregnant ut- 
terances of the President of the Mississippi 
Agricultura] and Mechanical College, which, 
under a more judicious and wise direction 
than ours, has sprung in two years to a front 
place in the useful ranks of these schools. 
This is what he says, and we invite our 
Maryland farmers to read what success at- 
tends a school managed on the identical 
principles we have so long urged as suitable 
to that in this State : 


“The college has just started in its third | 41 devotes his time and labor to 
: . produce 
yore. Wo: Tare 06 ateanee + the cereals and fruits is one-half of the year 


To this | without a source of income and not unfre- 
time we have had unprecedented success. | quently the whole year. It is not too 
We have been a successful college since we 
first opened in October, 1880. The 


sissippi boys, two-thirds of whom re 
the farming interests of the State. 


isla. | Much to say that he spends the first six 
ture has recognized our popularity and suc- | months of the year what he expects to make 


cess and has been very liberal tous. Thefunds | the last six. The statistics furnished by 


appropriated have been most ype: + Mr. Hulock should admonish farmers to 


e are | Seriously consider the subject of stock rais- 
ing as a profitable branch of farming. One 
of the advantages in raising stock is that it 
does not require the ontlay in labor and im- 
ulture | Plements that are required in the cultivation 
ences are | of grain and fruit. : 

pplied on our farm in improved + 
th improved and modern a: 
pliances, giving to the students a scientific 
and practical knowledge of 
other words agriculture is 
as a soience and 


expended, and in such manner as to 
for a strictly agricultural education. 

essentially an AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and 
equippedasone. We breathe theair of agricul- 
tural advancement, and for the interest of 
Mississippi farmers. Our curriculum covers 
all the sciences which underlie 
and the mechanic arts, and these 
practically a 
cultivation w 


culture. In 
ealt with both 

miliarized with lead ann tine hin 
famil t objects set fort 
the Congressional aa stasa acts. Their serra nc toes 
minds and tastes are educated and directed ? 
to agriculture, horticulture, care and growth 
ent of farms and manner 
of performing . The authorities of the 


college feel that they are working in the 


science and practice, will find the ‘‘ Monthly” 
a sound adviser and valuable friend. 








From Joun Saux, Washington, D.C., we 
have his catalogue of plants for 1883, a com- 
pact volume enumerating the almost num- 
berless varieties in his collection, and orna- 
mented with a brilliant plate of the rose 
Alfred K. Williams. 


Stock Raising in the Eastern Shore. 





Hurlock, residing near Millington, Kent 
county, has turned his attention to stock 
raising, in conjunction with other branches 
of farming, and finds it pays handsomely, 
and says Mr. Hurlock sold last year $700 
worth of veal calves and will have sixty 
calves to dispose of this year. The aggre- 
gate sales from calves, sheep and wool last 
year amounted to $1,700. Farmers in this 
section of the State rely too much on the 
grain and fruit crops. They have nothing 
else to fail back on. when both crops happen 
to fail the same year, and the consequence 
is very disastrous. The farmer who judi- 
ciously combines stock raising with the 
cereals and fruits is sure of one paying crop 
during the year, and his revenues are com- 
ing in at all seasons, whereas the farmer 











A dandelion in a meadow grew, Ope 
_ Among the waving grass and cowslips/yellow ; 
Dining on sunshine, breakfasting on dew, 


PREPARED GyPsuM.—This article, adver- 
tised by Hazlett, Foster & Co., is said to 
be a desirable and economical substitute for 
lime washes for walls, etc , and will not peel, 


JERsEY RED Pres.—Mr. Lovelock is of- 
fering some fine pigs of this breed, which ir 
growing in favor, having many good points 


Dandelion, 


He was a right contented little fellow. 


Each morn his golden head he lifted straight. 


To catch the first sweet breath of coming day; 


Each evening closed his sleepy eyes, to wait 


Ontil the long, coo) night had passed away. 


One afternoon, in sad, unquiet mood, 


I paused beside this tiny, bright-faced flower, 


And begged that he would teil mie, if he could; 


The secret of his joy through sun and shower. 


He looked at me with open eyes, and said: 


“IT know the sun is somewhere, shining clear, 


And when I cannot. see him overhead, 


T try to bea littie sun, right here!” * 
—8t. Nicholas. 





“Home, Sweet Home.” >. 

All the world is stirred by a hearty re- 
sponse to the noble friendship, which has led 
a distinguished philanthropist te gather from 
a foreign land the ashes of one who hag so 
shaped one of the most sacred sentiments of 
the human heart as to give it a common 
voice wherever the English language is 
spoken, in order that they may rest within 
the realm of a country that was all he could 
claim as “home.” And while our hearts are 
thus moved in acknowledgment of the 
power and beauty of the one song which 
causes'a man to be so honored, may we not 
in our modest little work be permitted to 
study “ the little rift within the lute” which 
gives the song its soul ? 

The inspiration of which this song was 
born seems not to belong to things material, 
since the author was literally homeless, but 
rather to a shadowy recollection of very 
early youth, or to a yearning for what his 
nature demanded—a thought which it were 
well to dwell upon. While laboring to give 
shape and comeliness to the spot wé’tall 
home, we need likewise to have great care 
for the spirit which shall pervade it, sinde it 
is this and not the other which fistens itself 


“upon the affections and draws the heart with 


fohdest yearnings. 

In-all the city full of homes; which grow 
from vast thought and expenditure, we may 
be moved with wonder and admiration, but 
these never stir within us any genial warmth 
of feeling, unless perchance an open window 
or a door reveals some picture of life within. 
It may be only a glow of firciight thrown 
upon chair or table suggestive of recent en- 
joyable occupancy, or of some individuals 
in seeming near relationship; the sound of 
music, laughter or conversation, be it only 
the slightest hint of pleasant life, the soul of 
“Home; Sweet Home,” is awakened within 
us. 

Doubtless a glimpse like this is often delu- 
sive, but the happy effect upon the passer-by 
remains, and it serves to point the moral, 
“life is more than meat, and body than 
raiment.” 

Buch relations emanate as often from the 
lowly cottage aS from its more imposing 
neighbor, and whatever is noble, good and 
true in life is as forcibly felt amid humble 
surroundings a8 among the paraphernalia of 
wealth. It is true that there is much that is 
beautiful which can only be had with abun- 
dant means. There is, however, a “ beauty 
in fitness” which satisfies the mest cultured 
taste, and both natare and philanthropy 
come to the relief of those who are restricted 
in the means to provide beautiful things for 
themselves, so that occasional feasts for the 
eye may always bé enjoyed. We may, there- 
fore, safely give our chief concern to the life 
itself and let the fixing and furnishing grow 
out of the requirements of such a life as we 
aim at. It-is grievous to see the desire for 
decoration and adornment take precedence 
‘over the wants of the-inner man, whereas 








interest of agricultural development in Mis- | ‘© Commend it. His herd has won many 
sissippi. They hope to send out every year ! prizes in Virginia. 


no pictures can take the place of @ liappy 
and pleasing occupancy, and ‘t is'so easy for 
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the 


presiding genius of a home to ‘dissipate 
every thought of prettiness or comfort there- 
in by some disagreeable assertion. 

Home, to be homey, must have an odor of 
peaceful unrestraint—every member of it 
being made to feel by careful forethought 
adapted to the individuals thereof that 
“ there is no place like home”—and this can 
only be secured by each considering the com- 
fort of the rest before his or her own. 

The newly married, who have the making 
of home all before them, cannot set about it 
ona. aafer keynote than this: each shall 
Place the other first. There is no home large 
enough to entertain that monster self with- 
out jarring upon the rights of the rest, and 
wherever he takes up his abode home-mak- 
ing is ap-hill work, and more than one se/f in 
a house will make shipwreck of an ideal 
home. The wife who puts herself first in 
weakness or strength is bound to lose her 
husband’s affection ; the husband who fails in 
manly care and consideration for his wite, 
will never have the home he craves and will 
cease to hold the love he once valued. 
Neither will he be secured in these if he per- 
mits his wife to rule him with aught but 
love. The husband who becomes a lackey is 
a pitiable object, and the wife who, through 
affectation of weakness or imbecility, seeks 
to make him such is simply unwomanly ; 
nothing reflects so much discredit upon a 
wife as an indignity put upon her husband 
by herself. Instinctively when a wife tries 
to humiliate her husband in the presence of 
others they look down for her level, feeling 
that she is seeking to bring him to it. We 
have need in our home relation always to 
hold each other up as we can—especially 
the husband and wife—the duwnward ten- 
dency requires no help. 

But why descend to the consideration of 
such degrading propensities while tbere are 
so many pleasant thoughts to spring up in 

_most of our hearts at the mention of home, 
most of them. with incidents, | 
which, et the time, were scarcely noticed, 
but in some way have become tableted upon | 
the memory to recur in after years and form 
a part of the picture of home. It is so, too, 
of things not so pleasant to dwell upon, and 
therefore, if we have any desire that the 
memories which the future may hold of our 
homes shall be pleasing and happy ones, let 
us bear ever in mind that it may be the 
chance words or circumstances which we 
heed the least, or, perhaps, would wish to 
have forgotten, that outlast all the rest. It 
is the saddest of our earthly experience that 
however we may desire it, no act or word of 
ours can be entirely obliterated, nor can we 
free ourselves from its consequences. When 
the reverse is possible, and by one exalted 
effort, one is enabled to impress posterity for 
real good, thus leaving a blessed heritage, 
and, perhaps, also secure unending fame. It 
seems richly worth our while to be watching 
our opportunity, especially as in so doing we 
are best filling our lives and our homes with 
ennobling efforts. CEREs. 


<i 


Troubles. 

Troubles, like every other experience in 
life, are very much what we make them. 
There is a peevish mood in which the undis- 
ciplined mind readily falls that makes a 
trouble of every untoward event that can 
happen to a man. This state of feeling is one 
against which it is an imperative duty to 
struggle resolutely. If we accustom our- 
selves to make our personal happincss de- 
pend entirely on the surroundings of life, it 
can scarcely happen that we are not on the 
whole seriously plagued by the troubles of 
existence. No conditien of life can be free 
from personal inconveniences; and by mak- 
ing these very important to us, we make 
troubles. When great trouble comes on a 
mind 0 ill-governed, as to fall ioto this mie 





FN marly crap og Masha 
increased power to oppress and hurt 

‘This is how too many persons. contrive to | api 
embitter their whole experience. When they 


ordeal they are tormented by the minor 
troubles that they either find im or make out 
of the commonest and-often the mest trifling 
inconveniences. ‘The cultivation of a checr- 


{fal spirit is one of the first duties that we 


owe ourselves and those around us. A spirit - 
of ‘resignation will not do. The sentiment 
thus described is very apt to show itself as a 
sullen or perpetually self-pitying spirit, than 
which few states of feeling are more morbid 
or less tolerable. It is a grievous error to 
suppose that there is anything saintly or 
“acceptable” in the docility of the whipped 
dog. We must learn to bear misfortunes as 
though they were not merely“inevitable, but 
capable of being deprived of their sting and 
acrimony by a manly and cheerful demeanor. 
— Selected. 





Domestio Receipts, 


Bor.ep Coprisu.—Lay the fisa in cold 
water, slightly salted, for halfan hour before it 
is time tocook it. Wipe it dry and put it into 
the fish-kettle with boiling water enough to 
cover it, in which a. little salt had desolved. 
Let it boil gently. A piece of cod weighing 
three pounds will cook in a half hour from 
the time the water fairly boils, if putin 
without a cloth. A better plan is, after wip- 
ing the fish, to wipe it in a clean linen cloth, 
which should be dredged with flour to pre- 
vent sticking. Sew up the edges,so as to 
envelope the fish entirely, but have only one 
thickness over any part. Fish cooked this 
way will require twice as long to boil as 
when put into the water without any cover- 
ing; but the flavor is better preserved, and 
when unwrapped, it will not present the 
crumbling grain, that ge. sts most boiled 
fish. 
Coprisa : them over night, 

wash, scrape, and them gently a short 
time in milk and water. To be eaten with 
drawn butter. If fresh, wash and dry them 
with a cloth; dip them in corn meal, and fry 
with a little salt pork. 

‘ CREOLED Hatrsvut.—Get a thick square 
piece of halibut, wash and on a baking dish ; 
season With salt and peper. Chop a clove of 
white garlic about the size of a bean, an: 
strew over the fish then put en a cup of can- 
ned or fresh tomatoes. Bake until the flakes 


combination of garlic and tomatoes gives the 
name of Creole to the dish. 

Drawn Borter For Fisu.— Beat togeth- 
er one small cup of butter and half a table- 
spoon of fine flour until very smooth. Pour 
over this one gill of boiling water, stirring 
it quickly. When smooth set the saucepan 
over the fire and let boil once. If liked tie 
up four sprigs of parsley, put them for a 
moment into boiling water, then take out, 
cut up very fine and stir into the batter. 
Sprigs of parsley laid round the dish when 
sent to the table, are the usual garnishing. 
Egg sauce for boiled fish is made by pouring 
drawn butter made like the above over two 
or three hard eggs chopped very fine. Some 
like a little Reading or Worcestershire sauce 
put into egg sauce. 

Cop-Fisu wita Eee Savuce.—Boil three 
or four eggs quite hard, chop fine, rub half a 
tablespoonful of flour into three tablespoons- 
ful of butter, beat in the chopped eggs, pour 
over this some of the water in which the fish 
was boiled—about two teacupfuls—add to 
this enough cream or milk to make what 
sauce will be needed. Boil it all up once, 
season with pepper and and salt and pout 
over the fish, or chop the hard boiled egg 
fine. put two spoonsful and a half of butte: 
over the fire, when melted add a tablespoon- 


aud then pour thie over the fish. 





take in self-management, the little troubles | keeper 





Much aabeoes 
are not actually passing through some great | spells 


separate. Dish up without breaking. The | ""8 


ful of lemon juice, stir in the chopped 
h House: 


UsEs or PP ny nora old art of 
reply the sick, ing eae, is 
a and people put 

en on This is werd. 


eau proves man cas 
0 preven: mothers on! 
knew how to take carein season. “Do oe 
fail to teach your daughters all you know 
about taking care of the sick,” said a fami!y 
bysician, “one good nurse is worth half a 
oes doctors. in the sick room.” External 
suplicaions will often ease a- sick person 
ore there is time to go for a doctor. A 
hot hasty pudding poultice, laid across the 
lungs, will often break up an attack of 
pneumonia,.and a charcoal poultice will 
ch tafammiation of the stomach and 
bowels, while a mustard poultice will cure 
pot and stop bleed at the ‘nose, 
ow many young ladies at the present time 
know how to e either of these necessary 
apioetions | How many would even think 
t flannel hot and apply & ¢ to the painful 
region, in case of sudden 


When the blood is impure, or when 
it is thin and cold, health is impossible. 
Under such condit ns, boils, pimples, head- 
aches, neuralgia, rheumatism, and one dis+ 
ease after another is develo Take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and it will ma e the blood pure, 
rich and warm. 








3. M. Laroeque’s Anti-Bilious Bitters, 
& purely vegetable, faultless fumily medicine 
for all diseases cf the Liver and Stomach, 
cures sick and nervous headache, regulates 
the bowels, aids digestion, and is a certain 
cure and preventive of chills and fevers. 
Price 25 cents a paper, or $1 a bottle. W. 
E. Thornton, cor. allimore and Harrison 
streets. ° 








The whoie physical mechanism be- 
comes impaired by the heavy winter diet 
and lack of open, air exercise . Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla is the proper remedy to take in 
the spring of the year to. purify the blood, 
invigurate the system, excite the liver to 
action, and restore the healthy tone and 
vigor of the system. 





Baltimore Market.—.pril 17. 


Flour.—Fairly active in a jobbing way and steady. 
We quote: Howard St. Super $3 %5 a3 75. do. Prva 
75; do Family rye? 75. City Mills Super 
3.7%. do. Extra, $400 w$4 75; do. (Rio Brands) 
$5 75, Baltsmore a W heat 


ly $6.50. sa Seeond-g tra 
$333 Higpegrde Family go0, 00k Fine 88 On, Hye 
1r $4.00@4 25; Gorn Meal | *- ‘ae 320a@l 
Wheat.—Seuthern Wheat continues in a — 
ply, and the market is firm at higher ‘¥- 
to choice samples are quoted a! tsi. -17@1.20 for Baits, 
and $1 ‘0123 for for longberry.. The mark: ¢ for West- 
ern ™ heat ruled quiet and ular, and closes easy 
at about the lowies rice of the day. The int 
uotations were as follows : Spot, $1  S1SKG 2u, x 
1 LX; May, $1.20% @1. 23 } June 
rn.—Southern Co:n is firm. wit Pa R3 ~ 
fering send fair d d The busi was eye 
small lots at 55 cts, for damaged, 64 cts. for bag lots 
and 65 cts for No.1. Yellow brought 65@75 cts., as 
to>oadition, Western Corn is dull, with very iittle 
ch ne in _ 


pais 





direction. The closing prices were: 
; April, 654; May, 614 @64%; June, 


aThe inquiry i: slow, but — offering is not 
ent and the market is quiet but firm, with 
no fresh a reported, We yuote Maryland and 
Pennsylvania at 52@66 cts ; mixed Western, 51@53 
ctas.; bright do., 54@56 cts. 

Cotton.—Specuiation is lower and the general 
market is dull and easy. with wes r sales orted 
and no offering at a decline. note as follows: 
Middling at 10 cis., low uiddiling - % cts.; good or- 
Maerz at 8% cts., and urdiuary at 8% cts, 

To —Receipts ot Maryland are quite large 
and eet rs Eahevs good opportunities for selections, 
Trade is brisk and prices firm, particularly for better 

des, which are in demand 
inferior sy frosted, $2.00 
00@5.00; middling, 


$3 50@4,00; good common, $4 
@8 00, good to fine red, $8 SO@ie 0; fancy 
Finvdisiaoo upper country, $400@18 00; ground 
ves ye $1.00@7.00; Virginia common and good 
lugs, @w5 50; common ‘o medium leaf, 36.00@ 
8.00; fair te ‘Good crop, $6 V0@8 00; selections, $12@16. 
Live 8 Steck kk.—Bees Cattle. —Trade not quite so 
active as heretofore, aud but for purchase of 150 head 
for export, market wouid have been dull and |-wer, 
We quote prices yesterday as follows: Best ¢6 74@ 
1.874; that generally rated first quabty, $6.46 
medium or good fair qualitv, $4.50@5 75; caitete 
thin Steers, ove aud Uows, $4 50; Extreme range of 
prices, $4 50@7 37% Hops. — Trade not very active, 
supply being iu excess of demand, which is oly 
moderate. We quote at 10@11 cts., few, and those : f 
extra quality, sealing at the iat:er price; most sales of 
ood butcher Hogs ranged at about 10% @l9X% cts. ¥ 
. net. Sheep —The offerings are less than they 
were last week, and a larger number of them were f 
a common order. Sales a wuol Sheep, which have 
net been in heavy supply. b sve been quite dull. We 
quoze wouled Sheep at 44@6% cts, and clipped do. 
a 4ia6cts. Lambs 84@iics ¥b gross, 
Previsions.—Heyg Produc's.— reading is active 
in the West and the ma: ket is firm, but the local or- 
der trade is only fair and prices are unchanged, 
Packed lots from store are quoted as follows: Bulk 
shoulders, 8X¥c.; clear sides, lic,; bacon shoulders, 
9Xc.; ciear rib sides 12c,; hams. suzer-cured, 144 w 
iSc.; Lard, refined, tierces, 12X%c.; Mess Porx, new 
heavy. #19 75 per bbl, 
Buttér.—Medium and lower es are dull and 
pleatitul, bat choice tabie stuck firm and is. 
demand Quotations are as f lows: New-York State 


We quote: Mary land 
7 sound common, 


choice 26@30 «ts; Western choice 18@20 cis, uu. 
gv7od to rn tol cts, do Western “oils, 14@20 
Ctr. odds near-by cts. per lb. 

—The pom esh stock are moderate 


and the market is firm At a brisk demand at 17% 








6 Total Bone Phos. 30 to 35 perc 7 


Prepared only by 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 


Baltimore. 





DURING APRIL we will sell direct to farm- 
ers the above brand of High Grade Dissoived South 
Carolina Bone, which is a:so called Dissolved Bone, 
Acid Phospha'e and Super Phosphate Lime at $16.50 
oe ton (usual price $20 00 to. $24 00 per ton.) At 
rice offered, this article is the cheapest fertilizer 
nowan for spring crops, An application ef 200 lbs, 
per acre generally brings large returns, 

BROWN CHEMICAL CO, 


16 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 
MAKERS OF 


FINE JERSEY BUTTER. 


Ricnaap Goopmay Jn., Lenox, Mass, 

A, W, Guaerver, Aer’) Ed. N. E. Farm 

J Mitvow Mackie. Pres. Am. Jersey Cattle Club, 
Henry Stewart. Dairy Fd. Am Agriculturist, 
Epwaarp Burnett, Deerfoot Farm, Southboro. 


All Use and Recommend 


Fitts Hi =. 


hau. fie i gay Bet hai | ‘ik te: | fa te Le a_i 








Vik iis tua i | this Dis bili 1 


iy ev 
THE FERCUSON 


BUREAU CREAMERY. 


Especially adapted for fine Jersey Dairies, 
Iv develops the finest flavor and color, The butter 





has the best grain, and ae quality. 

tt makes the most butter. Uses the least ice, and 
saver the most labor. 

+~—y hive discarded deep setters and adopted 
the Bure 

DON'T. BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 
or sénd your milk to the factory, until you have sent 
for our An nl illustrated circulars and price lists. 
THE FURGUSON M’F’G. CO. Barlington 

Vermont. 


Jersey Red Pigs 


From largest kerd South which took Eight Prem- 
iumeand great sweepstakes as finest herd 
im Virginin at st.te Fairs, 1881-82. This hog is 
free trom cisease, a natural grazier, prelific and early 
© mature, and in the Western markets brings 
higher price than any other breed. 

T LOVELOCK. Gordonsville, Va. 
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tools and seeds. 
ee an for our 
IMI LEMEN NT § 
IMPLEN WE ARE THE 


nee ce for the is Ean, Gar- E43 


Nursery. 
ARRANT Peverything as represen 


HIRAM SIBLEY & i C0. 


be din AND oem 
cheeten WY. 


Webster'stzbe! 


&c., &c., fee 
“A LIBRARY IN_ITSELF.” 


ever-present and reliable aoheol es master to the who.e 
” family.—S. S. Hi 








@I18 cts. per dozen. 


G. & C WERRIAM & CO., Pud’rs, a, Springfield, Mast 
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THE AMERICAN: FARMER. 
a aoa mamas 











Composed of No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Dissolved Ani- 
mal Bones and Potash forming the most concentrated | 
and curable Fertilizer ever (ffered to the farmer or 
planter, Especial! “—- to the luxuriant growth 
of Tobacce of bright yellow color ani of fine texture, 
malariae early and curing quickly. leaves of uniform 
size, e weight of the yield is not equaled by any 
other known Guano or Fertilizer, IE Challenge 
Com petition. 

tu secure the Genuine Excelsior, prepared accord- 
ing to my Original Formula, established in 1858, see 
that every bag is branded as ‘above, with the analysis 
and my name in Red Letters, 


J.Q.A. HOLLOWAY, 


Originator and Manufacturer, 
107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


> Death to White Wash 


Maxwell's Prepared Gv psum for white- 
ping and coloring walls of dwellings, 
ray factories, mills, or any 

> spe where white wash or kalso- 
eee, used; iseasily applied; will not 


1, crack or rub o nitery 

ties, excellent. Packed in half 

barrels, kegs and cans, sana rao 
HAZLETT, RB& 

124 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore Man near South. 











To Tobacco Planters, 








$85.00 








ed Lather 
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ee oft bert Parment 
yea box shi 
an —< 4 
DANIEL FB A 
Trelght.o h pore 
on the 
aes very Teen a. 
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NEW EAE Se VaR BE Ez: 
tie tonujewrer | DANIEL F. BEA Y, Washington, New Jersey. 











CARBONATE OF LIME 


KAINIT, Or German Salts of Potash. 
WNW. S. Fine Ground GYPSUM. 
GROUND BONE, (Slaughter House.) 
PERUVIAN GUANO. 


SEND FOR TREATISE ON ABOVE. 


The Champion Check Row Corn Planter. 





CHMEIN Ts 


FOR SILOS, CISTERNS, 


Direct Importations of Foreign Portland Cements. 


WM. WIRT CLARK & SON, 
Importers and Receivers, 


61S. GAY STRE 


Send for Treatise on Cements, how to use them, ete., 





ET, Baltimore, Md. ~ 








PLANTS 





AND 


eiatestimproved-s' implement yet introduced. A man 
and boy does the wor i a qos an‘t does it better than can possib ~ ay beweme te: vr old way. Any desired 
number of grains can be d and planed engeeh in the grou Teisthe most adjustable 
Planter, as well as perfect in its construction. there is made, And the Wr Osiy "Positive Drop CP any, Planter 
manufactured. Ev grain is forced from the drop; ropping plate as it passes around. We introduced. this 
Pianter last Season with the most entire satisfaction of eny implement we ever sold. Weseli them on their 


The above out 


FLOWERS! 





own merits, and rantee them to do the work. Farmers, look to vour own interest, and be the CHAM- 





TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 18683 
OF NEW, RARE AND POPULAR PLANTS, FREE TO ALL, 


ADDRESS 


ROBERT J. 


DB 3173.75" 


al e="Only $30 at Eight Sto —— Bassand 
Organs $804 
Catal 


A =p ae pel Orr-rns 86 5, Pi 

4) Pscribed in Kllustrate 

a &" VisiTORS 
=) autres all pa DA 












PION if mJ want t e best. Send for our Spring Circular, BARBED W best line of Improv Implements 
in the East. We are now selling the BUCK THORNE gem WIRE for FENCING, not dangerons 
to stock, and can be seen much better than the ordinary wire used 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO., 35 Light Street, Baltimore, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
AND MACHINERY, 








ma 
_BALTIMORE, MD. 


: fo ra UA REor pd ogy = gg ROSEWOOD 
PIANOFORTE, wi Book and Music. 
‘Octa Tr. ge tek 
OTHER pone. INS fully de- 
ue which is sent FREE with full 
ALWAYS ‘WELCOM a 
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N iEL F, ERSTE, Wanennem: New Jersey. 








Potate Bu 
Poison, 


‘LONDON 


TRADE 


F eonanes dealer has not got it, wnte to HEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE CO. Caeeiaed, 
- 0. Box 990, No. 90 Water Street. New York, who will send prices and testimon: 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 
60 LIGHT STREET, 


otato Bug 
Poison. 


PURPIE* 
MARK. 











TLE 
Pamphlet m: 


Nena WAGhNE 00.7 





BALTIMORE. MD. 
FOR SALE SUN \YSIDE NURSERY, 


Two Fine Jersey Bull Calves.) ““ratersenitas = 


FAYETTEVILLE, -N. C. 
=e i ot re - 3 i begga nor agp ender gg PE SASMEES 
o, ay uly, o. 
po ae Roth soi { color, Cag yo ts These 


and TU 
Hu 





WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS 


stlected bu, Double Iclian. per, doz. 76. cts. ; 
dos, Evergresner’ Sarebiey, 
, 








class Dwarf 































































THEN AMERICAN FARMER. 








_ Wotorions at the 4 World's Pairs. Has taken 7 Gold, 6 Silver: 





180 First ‘Premiums. 





pare tower, pumps, 
Sabra 





Bates the best mill in the wore: For Jast six yeara'I have never received a 
iv, of iisiaes, rom sit oy Thave ars aa up, and +=") rats several others by the ROLLeSE. 


40 horse 
rivers, etc. alsohave POWKR MIL 
A ——_— oF el b furnish mills er santve CBee ecw will cont re 
n or ornamental, and w 
oussnds of mailis t up, as to how they satisfy. guerantes ta give mtisiection, | 


The Railroads of the United States ond ‘Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all others 
We more than all others.combined. Our 


~~ yp ey 
ar and used for We mate 
a grain, suebing 


2-men to 





Nonpareil Farm and Feed Mill 


FOR CRINDING CORN, BONES, &c; 





WYCKOFF PATENT WATER PIPE. 


Used in seventy-eight cities ok Water pac > wae _— the chea for rirems on lo ns of 
mina ian snabind WaSacrsead ort 


Rams, W 


w, and from Hydraulic 
RESS 


Send for Cireulars 


=== JOHN HH. BUXTON &-CO. 


Nos. 19, 2t-and 23.€. Pratt Street, 


= 


ve! BALTIMORE. uD. 


325s 








Free Seed _ for Bil 





Sie eaaeraucier ey 


ste fate 
pag 
; Pump’ 











DRY GOODS 
For Spring of 1883 


re 


HAMILTON Uist & SONS, 


LTIMORE, 


of the readers of this’ 
poner) 


an i to parties to y 
pets ig btn we bad an. experince pd 


pave bos ip srepeeccnting without 


oe REED ET ae IN PLAIN FIGU NRVERY. 


chameelves LANGE sence bs er 


ares ts +The 
EIGN GOODS; an experienced of from 
5 yeah, cnbestking Gogr puchaben atrect from 
a year, pu 

manufsotarer, thes saving to our customers the profit” 
made by an Importer when ae ‘cm tothe Jobber, or 
Wholesate fe House, ae oe rofit made by the» 
Wholesale Dealer when to the Retailer. 
Whereas, in deal ath ne, there is bat. one profit 
between the M turer and our customers. 

We keep on handa 4, Y LARGE AND vanes 
STOCK, embracing GOODS OF EVERY CLASS, 
from Low-Pri 
cle that would be “dear at ‘price’ only such as 
we — will Prevé of good value for the price 


ar 
Ay ey include ae PRICED, 
ee “AND INE DRESS a00D 
Black ame Colored Silks, 
Goods, Linen Goods, 
a r i Hous: keeping Dry. "Goods. 
ces ts, Quilts, Comforts, wnt. may 


. Domestic Cotton Goo 
need D Domestic Fabrics of all Studs. 


THE WOOLEN DEPARTMENT 
Includes Goods for MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR, in 
all the New Styles of suitings—Cheviots, Cloths, 
Cassimeres, and also White Colored Flannels, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES AND MERINO UNDERWEAR 
for Ladies, Misses, Boys and Men, of any 


Ladies’ and Mises’ WRAPSand SHAWLS, Ladies’ 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LACES, EDGINGS, 
a te, Mg Tee gi oe = Mc. i. 

inghams, Calicoes, ntges, atins, 
WrneUSLIN DRESS GOODS, Nainsook: Swiss 
and Cambric Embroideries. Buttons, Notions, &c, 
a7 Samples will be sent to parties who give us 
plain and fall a of about the price wanted, 
colors preferred, &c 


HAMILTON EASTER & SONS, 
199, 201, 203 Baltimore Street. 


BERKSHAIBRES 


orders for pigs from my spring 
iieore, pee ins to be Sorte | than ever before 
1 am still able to supply some older animals of both 
sexes and sows in farrow, They are few in number, 
(not over eight or ten inall), but Srst-class in quality. 
-  \ALEX, M. FULFORD,’ 
Bel Air, Maryland. 

















iced to the most aapaiante but Be aitis.—-P, 











0 80 madds read : 

Sh mands that ckonot b used 
give fuli power, are 1 2 
ry mangos: nda | 


ade and Anis 

et, eat superior points 

DB ieee ste ~ Also, the Nov- 
tiiy F Circular Saw fae only miil built 

worldon wheels Itean be set 
ération in the same time ~~ steam. is being raised on 
the pepimen: Han Gun i od edi to light power. A 
Sy pa 
of lum te to run wit 

from one- met per ns power thenany mili 


built, 

. 8, EMERSON, General Agent, 
31 weten a plead Baltimore, Md., for Staies of 
erneyivania,~-Mersiand, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia and North Carolina. Agents wanted in all 
angoengnen territory in above States, Send for cir- 
culars 


ANIMAL PORTRAITURE 


AND *INE 


Landscape Photography 


Photographs of Country Residences and Grounds. 
Interiors, etc., executed in a skiliful and artistic 
manner. Family Groups taken at their homes Par- 
ticnlar attentiou.givéen to photographing merchan- 
dise for drummers’ use. a ....ptastaylalad etc., 
























copter and enlarged to any 
y Photographs of ee ai ir ith made by the 
New Instantaneous Ctiom assured. 


Specimens of my Brenan. th Gan be seen at the 
office of the American FakmeEn, all letters of in- 
quiry cheerfully answered. 


CG. 0. BROWN, 


205 EAST MONUMENT STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


I have siso a limited number of choice LIGHT 
BRAHMA EGGS at $3 00 for 13—fiom prize stock 


at last Baltimore Show, 
C RD CUT THIS OUT and send it 
A to us with 15e. and we will 
send to you with your NAME on 40 of our finest 
assorted Gold Beveled Kdge and Chromo Vis- 
iting Ca ds if'a fine Scotch plaia Gard case, and 
willal osend youa HANDSOME PRESENT with 
each order CLANTUN BROS. & CO., Publish- 
ers ides Chromo Cards, | sve reeni maa’ Conn, 


BRONZ E TURKEY EGGS 


For sale at 5 per setting of 13, securely packed for 
shipping. 

D.M. MATTHEWS, 
Dulaney’s Valley. Balto. Co. Md. 














ready for op-. 





yer, oe meade at home by.the 
business now before t pub- 
not needed. We will start 


$ 12 isa, wom, se R  gitte samen’ 


the time, Yeu can ti ou 
whole time to. aaa sparse enn "will 


ap ee wen Ne No one hm fail to make enor- 
mabepey,by cantly, and honorably, Ad- 


atonce, Costly outfit and terms 
Tie Taos & Co., Augusta, M 








GEORGIA IVIELONS! 


SEED From SELECTED FRU 


CARRERE EAA.) 







of the amet ead trom 
pees Price, 9 peers 

bate heme nase ANDER. 
, 


Drug and Beed Store. Augusta, ja. 


WM. FRASER, 


On etna 
and Florist, 


STORE, 277 E. Baltimore Street; GREEN- 














HOUSE, Belair Avenue, opposite Schuetzen 


Coant ag laid out, Gardens planted and kept in 
order the year. Plans and Estimates fur- 
nished on yn Ay Plants Trees and Shrubs at 
‘the lowest rates. Asa guarantee of good work we 
refer to our record for the past 10 years as Superin- 
tendent of Patterson Park. 


or 








; ROCHESTER 


rs re \ 
COMMERCIAL 


y 
NU RSERS WE 
a ee 
rices rm 
meer for descriptive PROUT 
an iifuetrate ORNAMENTAL catalogues, six 
cents, Fair prices, prompt attention, and reliable 
stock. Address 


wm. 8S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Peruvian Guano. 

















I have secured the only cargo of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANG 


mane hope» es fost = end DE 
A, the richest de t of Peru. containing | r 
Tso Eonbs’ 


cent. of Ammonia, a a full supply from 
deposits, containing 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammonia, 
which I offer fer sale direct from ship or warehouse, 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 
107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
“BALTIMORE, | mo. 


dared show up ary other 
as Dederick Press 


alse statements, and 
ecll withoutsightorseceing, 
je the purchaser. 


3B, Addzens for erenlar tn Jocai 














P, K, DEDERICK & CO,, Albany, ¥.Y. 








IMPORTED PEROHERON 


SULTAN, 


elieved to be the best bred and most su 

Stallion in this country. He is seventeen onde 
and of perfect symmetry. From the age of six months 
he was Swarded first miums each year, and for 
the two*fonsecutive years before Ep onpermsee. the 
ae wetentians awarded -him one thousand 

t=) one as the finest horse in his district. 

SULTS ll stand for a limited number of Mares 
‘atm near Govanstown, Baltimore County, 
where Mares can be left, if required. at reasonab 
‘cost? Tends, $15 for Season. W. T. W ALTERS, 


Baltimore, Md. 


STALLION 








“PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 


FORMED by by the Northern Central hd Pennsylva- 
tt Railroads on the West, Northwest and South- 
wi 


PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE, INDIAN At: eat 
CHICAG! ....CUrS, and 
OTHER PROMINENT “ANTS. 


Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and Fred- 
ericksburg Railways on the South tv 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
and all points in the 
ATLANTIC AND GI'LF STATES. 


The amy, All Rail Line with noe Om. 
mibus Transfer at Washington. 


Northern Central, and Philadelphia aad Erie Rail- 
ways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, , We 
ROCHE2ZTER, =e 


MSPORT. 
A, WATKINS GLENN, 


FFALO, NIA@ARA FALLS. 


am Baggs whe, for and checked at hotels and 
private residences through to d fon, Sleeping 
and Parlor Car accommodations 4 
Through Tickets sold and informetion given at 
Company’s office, 
N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Caivert Sts, 
At Depot N. ©. Ratiway, 


At Union Pepot, Charles St., Station, 
Afid Pennsylvania Ave. ew 


CHAS. FE. PUGH, J.R. 
General Manager. Gen'l Ferg Ag As 
Penne & 





- WHF. & GEO. A. HAYS. 


VALLEY STOCK PARMS, Oe 
Bae OF SHORT HORN CA7TLE, BER 
SHIRE SWINE and GAME CHICKENS. We 
have for sale a few Heifers and Heiter Calves, from 
four to eighteen months old. Also some extra fine 
young Boars and Sews old enough to breed, Order 
booked at ay. time, stock guaranteed as re resented, 
correspondence and personal examination invited. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
At Reasonable Prices. 


I BREED only from the post choice stock of - 
5 in pedigree, form and ——- 











ed, and can 


Blacx- Breasted, Red ,» and 
-| CHICKENS, or eggs a superior stock for sale. Stock 
shipped as represented. espondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 


= PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


EGGS, $2 per 13; §3 per 26. 


T. W. HOOPER, 


LAKE ROLAND, Baltimore Co. Md. 


Mt. Pleasant Poul- 
try Yards, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY 
Eggs,'$2 per setting of 13, or two setting #3. 
Cc. W. HARVEY, Westcheste! Ave. 
Near Ellicott .2ty, Mu 
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Restores the Youthful Color to Grey or Faded Halr 
Parker’s Fees Beem be FS Reape Aoctecipe Fy adele 
pty nee ad Pa 1D cos itching. © riiscox & Co. 


50e. and $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs and mediqines, 





A Superlative Health and Strength Restorer, 
If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out with 
overwork, or a mother run down by or house. 
hold duties try Parker's Gincer Tonic, 

If you are a lawyer, minister or business man ex- 
hausted by mental strain or anxious cares, do not take 
— g stimulants, but use Parker’ s Ginger Tonic 

47 ou have C onsumption, spepsia, Kheuma- 
ison idney C , or any der of the lungs, 
stomach, bowels, blood or nerves, PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic willcure you. Jtisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
-_ the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 

Bas ne wasting away from age, dissipation or 

se or weakness and require a stimulant take 

Gaame ‘Tonic at once; it will invigorate and build 
= up from the first dose but will never intoxicate. 

has saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, 

CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes. Parker’s Ginger Tonic is 
composed of the best remedial agents in the world, aud isentirely 
different from preparations of ginger alone. Send for circular to 
Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 50c. & $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs. 
GREAT SAVING BUYING DOLLAR SIZE. 


FLORESTON 


Its rich and lasting fragrance has made this 
delightful perfume exceedingly popular. There 
is nothing hike Hm Insist upon having Forges. 
ton CoLocne and look for 





ist or dealer in perfumery 
LARGE SAVING BUYING ‘5c, SIZE. 


TTT EP 


every bottle. Any druggi: 
can expaty gems 95 and 15 eet 











MPHREYS 
MPR TWA CS 


ore ALL DISEASES OF 
— Va 


Hogs & Poultry. 
Twenty Years p, Doge, hreys’ Veterinary 
pestle: eet oey Ne Mipseaeoss 
. rave romcs 

Blense ot rien aa others with ya ¥ ucces* 

LisT OF a CIFIC 

A.A, Cures Fevers an a a 
‘holera, 75c. 


5c. 
B. . Cures Founder, Spavi na. Stiffness, 5c. 
1.0, Cures Distemper, Rascal Discharges. Be. 
D.D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms,- - - 75c. 
F- ugh, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
- Cures oie or Gripes. Tellyache, 5c. 
G. a. preveuss Abort -- +e eee BS: 
H.H, Cures al seases, c. 
1.1, Cures ira vas Manze, he. rt 3 
J.J. Cures I Diseases Dicest c. 
Vete torkdere. c ase (black walnut with: Vet 


eri Manual ), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator.” oR Ss. 
Medicator,- -----+--++-+-+-:-. 35 
afenere Veterinary Cases are rent free to any 
dress on receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 


Humphrey's Vet ry Paneal 1600 pp. pent 
free gti ie yy price, 50 


C#"Pamphiets sent free on hn 
NOE LR NOMRCE te MED. °O- 


A. G. MOTT, 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT |. 


And Seed Warehouse, 


40 Ensor &t., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 
Sole AGEN} ioz she great BELLE CITY FEED 


CUTTER,“ oss of the eee. for F. wit 
and Straw, Ca. 4 ‘tengths, tes 


cut one ton 'n 30 matnrtes. SEND FO 


tan 


THE, AME RIGAN: FARMER: 


N thot we gitor | the he largeat 
fat Trees Uited st alates ee oe 
mailed free. avitest 
Mt. aie ge > 


X7irginia Lands, 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


' By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Vas 


W's offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
lying in one of the most desirable aes of 
Réstern Virginia. Catalogues sent) n application. 
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G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. 
Chemist and Metallur gist 
Balto. ag Works. 


W. MAGER, 
Chemist of N. 0. 
Fertilizer Control Statior 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 


Cu EMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures, Soils 

Chemical Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver (by 
fire Process), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays 
Coal. Limestone and other minerals. Water for steam 
manufactvring and household use. Mineral water: 
and various products *fart. Terms oderate, 


Fruit Drees, 


Ornamental Trees 
EVERGREENS, &o. 


To undersigned offers an extensive stock of well- 
grown FRUIT TKEES—uew Pears, new Peaches 
&c. A large ret of 


Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, .4&c:, 
Standards and Dwarfs, 


Grapevines, Strawberries, Currants, 


and other small fruits. Ornamental Trees i; 
great variety for parks, lawns, gardens, &c, &ver- 
reens of all sizes, of the finest quality. Every- 
thing pertaining to the Nursery, Florist and Seed 
Business, and at the lowest rates, 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. c. 


- 














For Oyenepela. Be rvousness, 
e 


Bilious Attacks, adache, Coe 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 

ARB DECIDEDLY THE MO ST POTENT REMEDY 

T CAN BE USED. 


It is not an 5 Antoresting beverage. and certain} 
would never be used as a pleasant spbstitute for val. 
coholic Lage he but it is truly a valuable — 
Medicine, which has been used for many years by 
large numbers of our citizens with the most x3 
ing success in all the above complaints. Try it. 

25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle, 
WM. E. THORNTON, Propricter, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 

















JERSEY RED PICS, 


The most Profitable Breed for 
the South and West. 


“Chicago buyers deciare that they are willing to 
AS to fifteen cents per hundred more for Jersey 
Pigs than for any ¢ other breed 
Chicago “Breeder? Gazette.” 


ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR 


SPRING PIGS. 


Money need not be sent until pigs are ready for 


wh, L. BRADBURY, 
Nason, Orange County, Va. 


‘delivery. 











mH TREES & SPECIALTY, 


and other Nursery Stock in Variety. 


Being an extensive and experienced [ruit-grower, 
located in the heart of the famous Peach-growing 
section on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and hav- 
ing awple facilities for testing the many new varie- 
ties introduced, (and find but few of them worthy of 
adoption) we are now prepared to offer to the spring 
trade such kinds as have proved most profitable for 
canning and market purposes, 


Write for Catalogue. 


N. BARNARD, 





366 a week in x own town. Terms and $6 out- 
fit Su ddress 
HALLETT & OO., Pertiand, Maine. 


Stanley.P. O., Kent County, Md, 















Sis arcinee 
IR. GOODS, Nos. 127 and 1 


k Bie res ey 
one plants seeds 
SereNoe 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemiet, 

now Sorane in this country, says that most 

of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 

om ostblene irae trash. He says that Sheridan's 
waders are absol 


utely pure and 
alnable. os earth will make hens lay like Sheridan’ 3 ie ‘ondiion day ial Dose, I teasp'n.- 
fultel nh tol pine t fod. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. 1. 8. Jonnson & Co., Bostoy, Mass. 


Prentiss, 


Poe! cokes Soa ee 
gennes, oore’s Early, 3. ton, J 

tn ge | teduced. Also other r orock: and all older ~*~ 

Grapes. LARGEST 8 IN AMERIOA. 

















ee ee Catal 


.S.HupeaRp, F’ 








JM. G. ELLZEY, uM: D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, b. C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown Sheep direct from Lord Wale- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 


shire Swine. 
Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. 


== = 


Some fine Horses now for sale. 














= PEDIGREE SEEDS== 


_De LANDRETH & SONS piticad LPHIA. 


/PEUIGHEE SEEDS 


onctet tee Foal MINETY EIGHT Veans “GM 
e& ’ 1 on our New Plan 
SEEDS|Fsi He Mate caasewen SEEDS 
SEEDSIEe Ae fs ai cubeshomn FARE Farm SEEDS 
&@- Handsome Illustrated, Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS. CARDS. FOR TRADE LIST, 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 
A, E. WARNER, 


MANUFACT URER or 


SILVER WARE = RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which 1s offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. (36: W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto: 
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of Seeds are new and true to name, em- 
a eta, one wo Bem Se 
most growers only. Thankful for the com- 
patronage which have 
our ie ee eee = ee 
mar! We will strivete it confidence, 





FERTILIZERS. 


ne & Teese see ANIMAL BONE 


ith to 
ce oN bs Potatoes,” Tobacco and Vegetables 
anRIFHITH & TURNER'S PURE RAW BONE. 


HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


monoeene TWINE pees. 
IRMICK’S IMPERIAL REAPER. 
Meco i MICK’S DAISY SINGLE REAPER. 
McCOKMICK’S LRON MOWER. 











HORSE RAKES. 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 





THE DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER 


For Hay, Straw and Fodder. 


In Sizes Suited for Hand or Pewer. 


Oliver Chilled Plows * 


run lighter, are o—- easily Pee — do bette: 
work than any other plow. 


Malta Shovel sl Iron Age Gutateinie. 
Corn Cahoon Seed 


Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 
Hagerstown Grain Drills. Monarch Grain Drills. 
Farmer’s 
The S-ar Horse _— 





Grain Fans. 
Cider Mills. 


Keystone Corn Drills. ba Fh mes 
Hay Straw and Fodder Cutters. Butter Workers. 


—— Davis 8 Churns. 
Foun ame petbedd. 5 Sn 
Patent me Oe net Creamery. 


moors oY Fence Wire, cheap, durable 
and easily put up 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 
DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 

41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


next T HRESHERS ERS aeams, 


(Suited to all sections. ) cctigns.) Wie for © ME hus, Pamphlet 


and Prices to The Aultman 




















ca Se ees ee 
w 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wi Ea rand ASE. 
&c. Prices low Send 
R. s. coL.sz. 


Manchester, Mt Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky, 
arch, &c. Aiso GoxcoaD pi 
PLANTS, o 
soceipel ve catalogue, 
Also, zoos if Plymouth Rock Fowls, from 
per thirteen. 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 


Strawberry Plants, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 



















Percheron-Norman'’ TE Eng 
Trowing: et 


ou DUSTER a8 DEVON CATTLE. 


Ss. sooting, 
bee yo , 
rent 


ei fae staat 


sie Sacer Shee : i, Pa, 


HAZLETT, FOSTER & CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in 














SEED POTATOES and ONIONS 
SPECIALTIES. 
OYSTERS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


124 W. Pratt St., - Baitimore, Md. 


not, life is Fe ae by, go 
R ESTES and iad Bare stn ing 
to conquer time. $66 a week in 


godine 4 = outfit free. No 

not required We 

@.7 are making for- 

tunes. heey aye as moch as men, and boys and 

girls make great pay. Reader, if you you want business 

at which you can make great x: all the time, write 
for particulars to H, Hatier & Co. Portland, Me. 








OLLECTION OF 


SEEDS. ae 








PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT: EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY. DESGRIPTION. 


Por Sale by W. & H. 1 
agmustns Coes.FrathOo,} 163 Baltimore Bt. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
A’ Y FO} Wen 


wee 


OUR CUT OFF ENGINE 
A FUEL 














SAW MILL GAUGE 





Address, TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


\Please Mention this Paper.) 





And Retary tom 








day bs al Samples worth 
& G0. Fertiand, Maine. 


$5 to $2 


FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


hbase customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 
GRAPES. >. all the aendecd sorts Also. the new varieties of F RUiTS, ORNAMEN ‘AL TREES, 
ROSES. &c, Wholesale and To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 
packing and ccipping. Oolaled Catalogues mailed om application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank,) BALTIMORE, MD. 











EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 
SPRING OF 1883S. 38 


PRICE LIST FOR SPRING OF 1883 IS NOW READY, AND WILL SE MAILED 
FPREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
A by 4 fine —-> of APPLE TREES, of such kinds as are suited to the soil and climate of 
aryland and V: 


i. Peach Trees. Pear, Cherry, Apriett, Quince and Nectarine Trees. A 
ree cad superior lot of Wild —— and other Plum Trees. An 

0 8, at very low prices. ade and Orramental Trees. In short. a complete assortment of carefully 
grown pursery stock, at prices as 4! as a reliabie and good article can be grown. 


wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


—SPRING 1883.— 
CLAIRMONT & FURLEY HALL NURSERIES. 


FRUITS & ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &E. 


200,000 Apple Trees, of *. 4. - af “ and new well-tested varieties, Standard and Dwarf Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, Peaches, Vines, cll hood mem yer Shade Trees and Shrubbery of the rarest sorts. Aspara- 
gus Roots, Grape all fendiang vest of Strawberries, Raspberries, Biackberries, &c. 


Teo Dealers and those raising Fruit largely for Market, we will deal as lib- 
erally as any Nursery in the country. Address 


BOX 248, BALTIMORE P. 0 WM. CORSE & SONS, 
HOW WE ALWAYS TEST SEEDS. 


From Small Tests Began in 1784 this Practice has Extended te Acres. 

OUR TRIAL GROUND embraces the entire list of vegetables from A to Z; not one sample of each, but 
comparative lists of sometimes two hundred of each sort. Samples of our very Oe pies frum the cvunters 
= seed lists of American Seed Merchants, sem from Canada, England. Holland, France, Ge 

and other more remote parts of the World. all classified, ranged mde by side. 
hk family of Neg wey planted the same a and under precisely the s:me circumstances, each 
gushed by a label bear 


mmeuse stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 














rmany, 


distin, ing specific num 3 these recorded in a buok, giving date of planting 
~ ¢ origin of sample. 
The books of record are volumes of practical observation, and may be seen in the office stecked away, 


a _~ —_ into the years, ready at all times to te:tify to the merits or demerits of every vegetable 
nuwn to the tr: 

All coetaiens ome and disti¥bing causes are teken into account, and in this case the whole history of the 
growth aud istics of the plant are discovered by means of the comparative method. We kuow fhe 
history rs quailty of the the goods we sell. Fa trial grvund is at once a * sample room,” a “ register” of 
kinds of laboratory,” s record of kinds sold’ w with detea and particulars 
If you want good seeds, true 4 name, t- LANDRETHS’ in Original Seal<d 

Sentretey J Rural Register and Almamae, containing full eugcingne of Landreths’ Cele- 
ee and Flower Seeds, with disections for eu! pene. "fa English ana German, Also, Cata- 
logue of Impiements and Tools f:ee of charge. PRIC 


B. LANDRETE oe sows, 


21 and 23 S. Sixth St., bet. Market and Chestnnt, gee 8s. W. Cor. 
Ave. and Arch St., Phiia. 


GREAT NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
NURSERY. 


Catalogues Gratis. 


Showing how and what to plant, with much valuable information. My stock is full and unusnally fine 
A full line of Peaches and extra long keeping Apples, Keifer and Leconte Pears, Japan 
Persimmons, Reas’ Mammoth and Champ:.en Quince, Small Fruits, Ornamental 
Trees, and all stock usually tound in a first-class Nursery. Prices low for reliable stock. 300.000 
OSAGE ORANGES. 


RANDOLPH PETERS, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


ROSHBANE NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 




















invite the sieentten of the public to our potecs stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
Pt eg PEA RS—2, 8 and 4 years. AP ard and Dear CHERRIES—S8tan- 
and Dwarf. APRIL CRAB APPLES. MULRE RIS, GRAPEVINES, of the most 
together with oth+r small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREK<~ AND 
and =e most of the rarest sorts. HOSES on their own roots with the newest of 
by the dozen or 1,000, for which we have isstied & separate Catalogue. 
woos and two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges, 


CATALOGUES Foe AEvep ON APPLICATION, ganas a MAI MPTLY AT- 
fehl ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE : waa 


Sree 





W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 
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(tre ak 


No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE. MD. 


MANUFACTURERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fuel made. 


TATIONARY Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash Muley and Ga 

Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c , &c. AGRICULTURAL E 
GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Machinery, Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Work- 
ing vs all ae Tanite Emery Wheels and Grin ers, Circuler Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 
and Mill Supplies genera ily. Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHA RD @COS VIBRATOR THRESH'NG Ma- 
CHINES. i HRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 





soe p> 

















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Dull: 


Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


JAMES PENTLAND, 
GREENMOUNT GARDENS, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
Opposite the Entrance to Greenmount Cemetery, BALTIMOBE. 
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JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. 


STAM 


Agricutural and Mill Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
_ Economical En- 
gine in the 
Market, 
STEVENS’ ENGINE AND THRESHER, 


‘The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


Mahe. , SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 
A 6f Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


_ 
4 


ECLIPSK 
NGRICULTURAL a 











ee constantly on hand a choice assortment of healthy and well grown. Fiante. Pras sock of Union Grain one "Fertilizer Drilis, Circular Saw Mills 


Bedding Plants is extensive and in splendid condition, At our store, . 27 

REET, a collection of Piants and Flowers may always be found Cn oice Sonqusel Funeral Designs, 
me designs for the decoration of rooms, tabies, and for everything for which flowers are used xt upin the 
most artistic style of the art, at short notice, and at charges that will compare favorably wit apy in the 
country. 











(ARE YOU GOING Tu PAINI9 





est -/N "Hg Loe reD 
il “4nx, | BUTTER WORKER 
vr ENAMELED tems HE nt oe 





int 
ers, Shipping Boxes, etc. [4 


|READY MIXED || ,p9s frowns. | 
| *PaINTs. 


26 $. 16th Street. Phila. Po». aie 


















100 


NEW YORK SEED DRILL. 


W. LOMBARD ST. (MATTHEW'S PATENT.) 


Buy the best and only perfect Drill. Send for 
BALTIMORE, MD. Circular. 


Send for Sample Card and Price. HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, 








_HTGG ANUM, CONN., u. 8. A. 








Imperial Wine Vinegar. — are always on the lookout 
chances to increase their earn- 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. W IS FE hows who donot improve the p- | SYS 
portunities remain in poverty. e 

STINE eee ae et soa af Cider Vin: tuny’men, womens boys aud gis work fore 


egar. To guerd egal deception, observe that pack: | right in their own localities, Any one can do the 

ages bear our work nee te Lead the — stait. The business wiil 
muye than ten times ordina’ ® 

Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. Catae: farts ros, Mo enh Wie erennstaaie 


make money rapidly. You can devote your whol 

FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer fone to the Werk. of aie seat space momeuts, Full | peopere 
-| injormation and a at is nee sent f) dress 
-@8 8 GAY STREET. Srrxson & Co., Portland, Me. — 





Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 


The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 
Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


Ifo. SS Light St., Baltimore, Ma. 
GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &oO. 
. IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


RE prepared, with t care, from 5 edica) plants; costed with 
A smallest child and apon S P pron Ba sc Jed ehpecteily to ak roses by the 


Fi +77 rT ts 
ra at PU wing sits or as * COST! SNES. ete SS rand) aan byarabsia,o 4, COLDS, Ds. 
an v south are fae to ly ph faror of tltese in aa 

erivess from most 
gab earet“Satawia eee eas a 


Prices and 
in my line. 

















Pile eel de bot to say that th bination is certain! 
; EAR pe ng te be'uced!in disdabes OY a bilinus artase™ fates: he De ys 


to b in recom” 
From one of the leading Fetail druggists of West Virginia: - WISTAR, M.D. 


county store. 
| “Principat ‘Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 

















TATE. AMERICAN FARMER,. 


»WeRAIN' GENERATOR” 
DISSOLVED S, GC. PHOSPHATE, 


“V2 to 16 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRIGULTURAL: CHEMICALS. 


- We have in steck.a full line of the above goods 


, WM. D AVISON & CO. 118 W. LOMBARD STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 











PEDICREE MELONS. 


The lovers of Goop melons will not be disappointed 
in purchasing my seeds of these choice varieties, 
| awe of which the quality is the very best, and the 

— most souaiens 2 ay Queen, » Per packet, 1 10 
¢ We Gipsy Queen, per pkt 

on. B ete, Hanter Canteloupe, the ne ultra ou 
pe the nes Sena kt, 15 cts., oz. 40 cts. will pay $6 
for the best meion sent me free of expense. Gir: | 
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‘OUR WILD INDIANS, 


w pm ny rboetbed res‘ sows Gen Giant, 
ey edad a bed for by ‘3 the meal 


of em dorsed as 
a, and ‘Thrilling bo Geek on ever writen. = _ a ke elf 
fren see coin to Agents 
on Piste a ete., ail/ree 
Hartford, Conn 
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ee 
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aA LINGLUEF & CO. : 
8? W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. (re dea 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


Ws the WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF GOODS, which.we 
are now offering to the trade me aint oo oan ts , 


_SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUF I'S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
4 Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for » High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
~ Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Aliso, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price." 











The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


STATED OE THU PATABSCD RIVER, AT SEATALL, ANN ARUNDEL, C0 


supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 


WE DESIRE TO CALL 
ATTENTION TO | 
AU ts H’S > 
“NEW PROCESS” = | 


7 ps DISSOLVED BONES, 


— MADE FROM — 





Slaughter House Bones © j 


The Ammonia and Bone Phosphate in our ‘ 
NEW PROCESS nite NA er 


made. ane 
, speciall he rap- 
vd growth of 


Vegetables and Spring Crops. ’ 
Price $38 per ton, of 2000 Ibs.” ; 


Delivered to “ de’ 


¢ whatfor Wagon yard in Balts- : 
more, in G a 


Bags of 200 pounds each. ; 
ta” We have special advantages for manu- 4 
bles us to sell it at a low price. 


Address all inquiries and orders to 


BAUGH & SONS, 


103 SOUTH STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD, 














WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros, & Co., 


Office, N.E. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Looust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


OG Each grade of these fertilisers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what ismost needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 
represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 





R. J. Baxzn. ESTABLISHED 1887. R. .. Hottinesworts. 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &e., | 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED | 
RAW BONE. PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR 
TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICR, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER, 
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tacturing this excellent article, which ena: © 





or 








